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NEWS OF 


EWS from Moscow is scarce, and in London all the scarcer 

because of the delayed arrival of the British secretarial and 
cipher staff, which has been held up by bad weather in Berlin. 
One event at least has considerably improved the conference’s 
chances of success. The return of M. Stalin from his holiday will 
certainly tend to make Russian views more flexible ; both by his 
prestige and his character he is more fitted to work for compromise 
than M. Molotov. The scope of the problems which the Foreign 
Ministers might profitably discuss is enormous ; indeed, so enormous 
that it must be a major task to reduce them into some order of priority 
and produce a workable agenda for the discussions. But of all the 
possible subjects there is one which is undoubtedly the first and most 
important of all ; and that is the atom bomb. The implications of the 
problems involved are so great that it would be foolish to expect the 
Ministers to produce an answer, and even more: foolish of 
them if they were to try and produce one. The task they have to 
face is of devising some procedure by which the question of the 
atom bomb can be brought into the framework of the United Nations 
Organisation in time for the coming Assembly. This is all the 
more difficult becausz the constitution of the United Nations was 
framed without reference or relation to the problems of the atom 
bomb ; and because at the present stage the atom bomb is highly 
unsuitable for discussion by an assembly of 52 nations. As for more 
localised problems, such as China, the Balkans, Japan or Persia, the 
Foreign Ministers will have done well if they simply succeed in 
recreating an atmosphere of confidence and understanding in which 
rational discussion of them can proceed, either now or at a later date. 
This may seem a pessimistic diagnosis ; to hope for more is to ignore 
the immense difficulties to be overcome and to prepare the way for 
unjustified disappointment. 


The Seat of U.N.O. 
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The Preparatory Commission of the United Nations Organisation 
having decided that the seat of the Organisation is to be in America, 
there is little to be gained by canvassing the merits of the decision 
afresh or dwelling on considerations tending to emphasise the weight 
of authority attaching to the minority vote and detract from that 
of the majority. For better or worse, the decision is taken. The 
arguments in favour of Europe were pow-rful, but they have been 
overborne. The contention that the Organisation should not be 
planted on the soil of a Great Power was convincing, but that has 
been overborne too. The plea that public opinion in the United 
States would be alienated if she Organisation did not come to the 
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United States was thoroughly bad, and no suggestion of that came 
from inside the Preparatory Commission. From the decision certain 
consequences follow. The appointment of an American citizen as 
Secretary-General is virtually excluded, which is unfortunate, since 
one or two of the strongest candidates were American. Secondly, 
the removal of the international organisation from the continent 


which has always been the home of the League of Nations, will 
unquestionably give an impetus to the creation in Europe, or part 


of it, of that regional organisation for which the Charter of 
U.N.O. makes full provision. Europe has problems peculiarly 
its own, and some of them can better be settled by a continental 
than by a world organisation. The geographical distribution of 
some of the subsidiary organs of U.N.O. has still to be determined. 
The Food and Agriculture Organisation is settled at Washington, 
but the Court of International Justice remains at The Hague, and the 
International Labour Organisation will almost certainly return to 
Geneva. There will be plenty of internationalism still in Europe. 


America’s Advice to China 

President Truman’s statement last Sunday on American policy 
in China has been widely welcomed. It provides a basis on which, 
internal unity may be restored in China, and on which the Foreign 
Ministers may reach agreement at their Moscow meeting. Mr. 
Truman emphasised once again America’s desire for a united China 
liberated not only from Japanese occupation, but from civil war ; 
and he made it clear that American help to China on the scale she 
desires and needs will not be forthcoming unless she can overcome 
her internal dissensions. This constitutes a very clear warning to 
the National Government, and especially to these elements in the 
Kuomintang who are implacable in their fear and hatred of Com- 
munism. Moreover, Mr. Truman makes practical suggestions on 
how unity is to be restored. Firstly, the Government of China 
should be widened to include not only the Kuomintang but other 
parties, especially the Communists; secondly, the existence of 
autonomous armies must cease and all armed force be brought under 
control of a broadened National Government. The order of pro- 
cedure is important, for so far the Kuomintang has demanded that 
the Communists should surrender control of their armies as a con- 
dition of being admitted to a share in power. Mr. Truman asks 
that the procedure shall be reversed, and thereby creates the possi- 
bility of a compromise. It is impossible that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek should reject this advice, for American influence and help 
are decisive in China at the moment. No doubt, however, he and 
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the Kuomintang will the President’s statement in 
the light of their owa preconceptions ; for, in fact, the Kuomintang 
is being asked to abdicate as the moaopolist of legitimate power, to 
end the period of “ political tutelage ” under Kuomintang leadership, 
and to admit the justified claims of others to a share in the govern- 
ment of China. 


try to interpret 


The Entente in the Levant 


Mr. Eden very rightly congratulated Mr. Bevin in the House 
of Commons last week on the agrecinent which has been reached 
between France and Great Britain on policy in the Levant. Given 
the obstacles to agreement, and especially the bitterness of French 
resentment over the events of last May, this is a solid achievement 
and a most valuable contribution to Anglo-French friendship and 
collaboration. The agreement has two main features. The first, 
which is political, obliges the two countr:es to pursue policies which, 
while they are independent, are co-ordinated and designed to 
prevent friction between the two Allies and between them and the 
Levant States; Mr Bevin emphasised that this implies that the 
two Allies shall in no way hinder Syria and the Lebanon from 
the full exercise of their independence. The second obligation, 
which is military, provides for the withdrawal and regrouping of 
the Anglo-French forces in this area; the military experts meei 
for this purpose at Beirut on December 21st. Unfortunately, the 
military arrangements appear to mean that while Syria is cleared 
of foreign troops, their number will be increased in the Lebanon. 
It must be remembered that France and Gieat Britain are only two 
of the factors in the problen covering the agreement. Syria and 
the Lebanon provide the third, and they are determined to pursue 
a common policy, especially in demanding identical treatment in 
respect to withdrawal of foreign troops. The difficulty is all the 
greater because of the intense bitterness provoked in both countries 
by French military action last May ; the first test of the agreement 
will be whether this difficulty can be overcome. 


* Pravda’’ on Azerbaijan 

If they do arrive at discussing the prob/em of Persia, the Foreign 
Ministers will find themselves faced with such a divergence of 
view that it is difficult to see how it can be bridged. The British 
attitude is firmly based on the terms of 1942 Treaty, and the 
obhgations it imposes on Great Britain and the Soviet Union to 
interfere as little as possible in Persian internal affairs and to main- 
tain Persian integrity and independence. The Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, is more concerned with the so-called “ democratic ” 
movement in Azerbaijan, which, according to Pravda, is spreading 
throughout Persia as a result of “the impetus given by the defeat 
of German Fascism and Japanese Imperialism.” It is certain that 
the Soviet Union will represent the British desire to allow the 
Teheran Government a free hand to deal with the insurgents as a 
defence of a reactionary government of landlords and oil profiteers 
against an insurrection of freedom-loving peasants; in fact, as a 
reproduction in Persian terms of the conflict between Anglo- 
American capitalism and Soviet democracy. Moreover, if Pravdu 
is right, the question of the Soviet Union’s military forces in Persia 
cannot be discussed without raising the question of British military 
forces in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Indonesia, Belgium, France, 
Holland, Denmark 2nd Norway. The middle term between British 
and Soviet views will be hard to find ; but there does not seem to 
be much hope in Pravda’s formulation of the problem. 


Government Publicity 


If the statement by the Prime Minister on Monday that the 
Ministry of Information is to be brought to an end was explicit, 
his explanation of what machinery is to take its place was vague in 
the extreme. The Government, indeed, is plainly off with the old 
love before it is on with the new. That the Ministry of Information 
should disappear is right. It was created in 1939 for war purposes ; 
it served them well ; with the return of peace its main function is 
spent. But the value of some machinery through which the Govern- 
ment can make its explanations and appeals to the public at home, 
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and interpret this country to a larger public abroad, is recognised 
and new machinery is to be created—though largely by the ab 

tion of old. The main agents in the former field will be the Pubj 
Relations Officers of the several Government departments, but the 


are to be supplemented by “a central office performing certaiy A 
common technical and productive functions.” What precisely th, | ™ 
means appeared to be no clearer to the Prime Minister himsy } ¥ 
than his hearers. But Government publicity at home is less jp. § 5! 
portant than the right kind of publicity abroad. The principy ] vi 
agencies here are the B. B.C. and the British Council, and officiy 9 ot 


information services exist in the United States and on a smaller sca th 


elsewhere. These last are under the control of the Foreign Office, an 


so clearly will the overseas services of the B.B.C. have to be, unde J ,, 
financial arrangements which will relieve the B.B.C. of any cog te 


The British Council is also mainly under Foreign Office direction 
Some large extension of the Foreign Office’s information brand 
is therefore obviously indicated; one of the three Ministers cop. 
nected with the office ought to be made answerable to Parliamen 
for such activities. 


Terminating Controls 

During the last week some welcome breaches have been made in 
the elaborate system of controls which is one of the most unpopulz 
legacies of the war. This Thursday all women of any age and al 
men under 30, except those employed in firms subject to the Essential 
Works Orders, are released from direction and are free to choos 
their own work or, if they wish, not to work at all. The exceptions are, 
of course, considerable, numbering 2,500,000 women and 6,500,000 
men, but the position of the firms that remain subject to control is to 
be reviewed at once, and control will only be retained where the 
needs of national production and manpower demand it. Another 
relaxation comes into forc: on January Ist, when the system of | 
licensing retail businesses will cease and the retail trade will be free 
for all who choose to enter. These signs of returning freedom, 
to which may be added the right to buy a motor car without a 
licence, are welcome. They will not satisfy those who believe the 
country would be bett-r off if all controls had ended on VJ Day. 
Most people in the country, however, have recognised the necessity 
of retaining the controls that will assist the Government to plan the 
transition from war to peace; but they do expect and demand 
a gradual relaxation. This week’s instalrnent is a reassuring sign of 
the Government’s intention to terminate controls as and when they 
become unnecessary. 


Service Pay 


The reform of S:rvice rates of pay announced in a White Paper 
issued on Wednesday has long been overdue ; and the changes, apart 
trom the general increase in pay, which the Government proposes 
to imtroduce are those which the serviceman has long desired. 
Their main objects are to simplify the pay systems as much as 
possible, to reduce rates in th: three Services to an approximate 
equality, and to establish rates of pay for the Services which 
compare reasonably well with civilian wages. On the Government's 
calculations, which servicemen, however, have learned to regard 
with a certain suspicion, men of all three Services will receive, at 
the level of the trained soldier or able seaman, a basic rate equiva- 
lent to £5 a week in civilian life- This in itself reflects the im- 
provement in the status of the serviceman in recent years ; there 
are also increases in allowances, pensions and gratuities, though 

arriage allowances according to the number of children are 
discontinued. The Government promises similar reforms in 
the system of pay for officers. One point deserves close attention. 
Under the new system of pay, allowances are subject to tax. For 
the officer this will mean a very large loss under present conditions 
unless improvements in the basic rates of pay more than com- 
pensate for it. It is essential that the general effect of these 
reforms should be to make the Services more attractive to men of 
high character and good education, and the increased attractions will 
have to be very considerable if in peace-time the Services are t0 
continue to obtain officers of the calibre which they need and deserve. 
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LOAN AFTERTHOUGHTS 


VHERE is little enough kinship between the spirit of Christmas 
and the spirit that has largely animated the discussions on the 
American loan in both Houses of Parliament, but in his most 
notable speech in the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Keynes 
went a considerable distance towards reconciling the two. It is 
striking evidence of Lord Keynes’ breadth of mind and sweep of 
vision that while most speakers in both Houses had concentrated 
on the pure economics of the loan and the trade agreement he, 
the professional economist, dwelt almost wholly on the larger con- 
sequences of an accord with the United States and the expansion of 
trade between all nations for which the new agreements are meant 
to be the starting-point. It is, of course, idle to discuss financial 
agreements without discussing detailed figures, and no devotion to 
international ideals justifies blindness to international difficulties 
and tensions. But it is not essential always to be thinking the 
worst of the other contracting party, always to be postulating 
diverse aims instead of a common aim, always to assume that a 
narrow trade agreement between a group of nations is better than 
a wider agreement into which all nations equally can enter, always 
to take the pessimistic rather than the optimistic view of this 
country’s capacity for industrial and commercial recovery. We 
have a rough road to travel. The Americans could have made it 
smoother for us if they would. But if they did not go so far as 
to be generous—though in one respect they notably did—they 
can certainly not be accused of being less than just. Disappoint- 
ment that the terms were not more favourable has been widely 
expressed. That was natural and reasonable, but something more 
constructive is needed now. The resolutions covering the trade 
agreement, the loan and Bretton Woods have been passed in both 
Houses. That creates a new situation, and the task now is to adapt 
ourselves to it, with our faces set to the future, not the past. 

That attitude, incidentally, will align us with the United States. 
Lord Keynes, in an illuminating passage of his speech, emphasised 
the fact which was borne in on him throughout the Washington 
discussions, that Americans were concerned not with trying to strike 
a nice balance of past sacrifices, but with building for the future 
and deciding what assistance Great Britain needed to enable her 
to regain her former place among the greatest trading nations ot 
the world. That may not be precisely the attitude we should have 
preferred, but we may at least recognise that to America it seems 
reasonable enough (there has been too little attempt to see this 
affair through the other negotiator’s eyes) and it would be both 
unjust and ungenerous on our part to fail to recognise the signal 
liberality of the Lend Lease settlement. Lend Lease, the inge- 
nious and invaluable invention of President Roosevelt, was essen- 
tial to our survival in the war. On VJ day the balance against 
us amounted to thousands of millions of pounds. By the Washing- 
ton accord the whole of that is wiped off and we end the account 
free of war-debt to America—for the $650,000,000 which we pay 
to wind-up Lend Lease is for material value received since V.J 
day, and even that sum is not to be found in cash, but is part of 
the general loan of $4,400,000,000. No one who remembers the 
war-debt negotiations after 1918 and the disastrous settlement we 
were then compelled to negotiate with the United States, can fai! 
to feel profound relief that this time the war-debt to America at 
least is expunged in toto, and that the loan contracted will be 
devoted, as loans in the ordinary way of business so frequently 
are, to rehabilitation and expansion. 

One reflection, of course, would be depressing if true—that we 
might have got better terms from America than she has given 
us. That suggestion was in fact made by more than one 
speaker in the House of Commons, though the most in- 
structed and responsible, like Sir John Anderson and Mr. 


Oliver Lyttelton, declared frankly that these terms must be 
accepted because there was no alternative. The one alter- 
native which some speakers did, not merely suggest, but declare 
categorically to be practicable, was an ordinary commercial loan, 
contracted on the market and in the normal way That idea Lord 
Keynes disposed of finally by arguments cumulatively decisive. 
It is as well that Lord Keynes should have confessed frankly his 
own hope that the United States might have extended the period 
of Lend Lease for a short period for our benefit, and that the loan 
when it did come might have been without interest. That, as he 
said, would have cost America little, and its effect in disarming 
criticism and fostering appreciation here would have been of high 
value. It is, of course, within the power of Congress to modify the 
terms of the loan in our favour still. The general impression exists, 
and is being rather too freely voiced, that that is the last thing Con- 
gress is likely todo. This may be true, but we do not help our own 
case by insisting unduly that Congress is the villain of the piece. 
It is certainly not desirable to go to the other extreme and bandy 
compliments in the hope of future favours, but as discussion on 
reasoned lines develops political education grows. It is certain 
that what will most appeal to the average Congressman, as indeed 
to the average American generally, is the demonstration that Great 
Britain, having received a loan sufficient at any rate to tide over the 
immediate crisis, is preparing to concentrate all its abilities on its 
own industrial recovery and the widest development of international 
trade in the closest concert with other countries. And since this 
is the course which we must in any case pursue in our own interests 
the future need not be regarded as uniformly sombre. 

It is too much, no doubt, to hope that these great matters can be 
put entirely above politics. They have not been so elevated in 
this country. A great deal of the opposition to the loan and the 
proposed trade agreement comes from the very genuinely con- 
vinced upholders of Imperial Preference, who fear that that will be 
sacrificed for the sake of something relatively illusory. As to 
this, Government speakers in the House of Commons and Lord 
Keynes in the House of Lords have given repeated assurances that 
nothing in the documents now approved requires us to abandon 
Imperial Preference except in return for new arrangements which 
we recognise to be more advantageous. The possibility of more 
advantageous arrangements must at any rate be admitted ; a wide 
low-tariff accord is better on the face of it than a narrow one. 
What is essential is that America should do her part in the reduc- 
tion or removal of tariff-barriers, which has been the avowed policy 
of her administration ever since Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt drafted the Atlantic Charter in 1941, and the Mutual Aid 
agreement, with its well-known Article VII, providing for the 
expansion of trade and the elimination of discrimination in inter- 
national commerce, was contracted in 1942. Here, undeniably, 
American politics are a danger and the provisions of the American 
constitution a handicap. One party, the Republican, stands 
notoriously for high tariffs, and consciousness that Congressional 
elections are due next autumn may hamper action in the direction 
of tariff-reduction. Here too, moreover, as so constantly, the com- 
plete severance between the administration and the legislature in 
the United States introduces a permanent element of uncer- 
tainty. In this country, with Ministers sitting in the House of 
Commons, answering questions daily, in constant touch with their 
supporters, always feeling the pulse of the House, the danger 
that international agreements may be contracted for which 
the legislature will not stand is negligible. In America the 
case is far otherwise. No Minister has a seat in either House. 
The administration can only plead its case or justify its action 
through intermediaries, or by the appearance of a Minister as 
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witness before a standing committee of the Senate or the House. 
That leaves the administration in a weak position, but the 
situation exists and it is idle to rail at it. It is important to 
understand it and necessary to accept it. On that basis we face 
the future. We have staked our destiny on a large expansion of 
international trade and the faith that America will cooperate in 
removing restrictions that frustrate that. The moment is oppor- 
tune. The United Nations Organisation, carefully and patiently 
planned, begins full activity next month, and is about to establish 
its seat on American soil. Its Social and Economic Council should 
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become an organ of vast international importance, particularly 
since it will doubtless be charged with supervision of any agree. 
ments reached at next year’s Trade Conference. Our own busines 
is to meet the challenge of peace as we met the challenge of war 
The problems are little less complicated. Towards the solutiog 
of the first of them, the evolution of a national wages policy, th 
Government appears to have made no progress at all. But defeat. 
ism would be fatal, and the facts do not warrant it. The difficyl. 
ties can be surmounted, and so far as lies in one nation’s power they 
will be. ; 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


| is long since so brilliant and impressive a speech has been 
heard in either House of Parliament as that delivered by Lord 

Keynes in the House of Lords on Tuesday. One of the most 

experienced of the listeners present described it as actually the most 
brilliant speech he had ever heard. There may have been some 
small excess of enthusiasm in that, but it would be hard to praise 
the chief British negotiator’s defence of the Washington Loan too 
highly. Lord Keynes began his speaking young. He was the first 
undergraduate of his year to be President of the Cambridge Union, 
and even then the even warmth of his voice, the lucidity of his 
arguments and the force of his reasoning put him in a class apart. 
On Tuesday he spoke with a fuller knowledge of his subject than 
any other man in the Chamber possessed, with a natural zest 
in the defence.of his own handiwork and with a breadth of vision 
which saw the agreement he had engineered, not in isolated naked- 
ness, but in its setting in a world turning resolutely from antagon- 
isms to the widest co-operation. Speeches in Parliament do not 
often actually turn votes. Lord Keynes pretty certainly did turn 
some—though perhaps he did more in checking hesitant opponents 
than in stimulating hesitant supporters. 

* * * * 

Now that it has been decided that the seat of the United Nations 
Organisation is to be in the United States, the further question— 
where in the United States?—remains to be determined. As many 
cities as claimed the birthplace of Homer seem to be eager to 
welcome the nursling U.N.O. Of all the various invitations one 
catches the imagination much more than any other. It comes from 
a joint group of Americans and Canadians anxious to see the 
Organisation installed on an island, Navy Island, in the Niagara 
River, on the actual frontier between the two countries and virtually 
equidistant from each. On the face of it, there is everything to 
commend this claim. An island lends itself ideally to treatment as 
a genuinely internationalised territory. The establishment of U.N.O. 
on the famous frontier which for 130 years has remained completely 
unfortified would be peculiarly and suggestively appropriate. 
Buffalo, with all the resources of a great city and itself a highly 
important traffic-centre, is close by. The island itself is unbuilt-on, 
so that the architect of the new structure would have free scope. 
At the same time, since access could be gained only by a bridge 
or bridges, its seclusion would be complete, and entry to the 
Organisation’s domain would be under complete control. Much 
more might be said of the possibilities. All that need be added 
here is that Navy Island (whose size is about a mile by three-quarter 
mile) offers attractions that ro rival claimant, except perhaps Hyde 
Park, President Roosevelt’s old home on the Hudson, can equal. 

* * * * 

The state of the Conservative Party is justly causing concern to 
many people who never have been and never will be Conservatives. 
The Vote of Censure did the Party in the House of Commons much 
more harm than good, and the American Loan Debate completed its 
discomfiture. The decision to abstain from voting was bad enough— 
though the decision was dictated not so much by a desire to conceal 
party differences as by fear of the effect in America of a large Con- 
servative anti-Loan vote—but when the abstention broke down alto- 
gether, and half the party trooped into one lobby or the other in 
spite of their leader’s earnest appeal, the thing became a sorry and 
demoralising farce. Several members of the Front Bench would, if 


they had followed their inclinations, have voted with the Govern. 
ment ; one of the best defences of the Loan and the accompanying 
agreements that I have yet seen was contained in an article by Mr. 
Richard Law in Monday’s Daily Telegraph. Now this particular 
issue is out of the way, but it leaves the Party deeply fissured, and 
on many other issues there can be no genuine accommodation between 
the die-hard element on the Right and the almost Liberal Progressives 
on the Left. That is a serious matter, for never was a united, skilful 
and resolute Opposition more needed in the House of Commons, 
It will be interesting to see how things shape after the recess, when 
in Mr. Churchill’s absence Mr. Eden will be leading in the House, 
. * * * 

A salutary House of Commons custom was defined—and defied— 
last Friday. The last half-hour of sittings of the House (longer if 
there is time available) is regularly set apart for an adjournment 
motion at which some Member who has won his opportunity in a 
ballot raises some particular question of his choice and the Minister 
concerned replies. Last Friday the subject was the deferment and 
release of officers, a number of Members taking part and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour answering them. Then 
when all seemed over Capt. Blackburn, the Member for King’s 
Norton, rose. So did the Speaker, and the Speaker spoke first. What 
he said was that the hon. Memper could get no reply to the speech 
he proposed to make, adding, “ This House should not be considered 
a forum for making speeches. It is a House of debate, in which 
speeches are answered. 
Parliamentary custom merely to use it as a platform for speech- 
making.” But Capt. Blackburn likes speech-making, and proceeded 
to address large expanses of red leather dotted with rare and isolated 
Members for the space of rather over twenty minutes on aspects of 
foreign trade, explaining that he wanted to be reported in Hansard. 
That immortality he has accordingly achieved. 

* * 7 * 

The sooner the recommendation of the Cohen Committee on 
Company Law, that the Board of Trade should be given unfettered 
power to disallow misleading company titles, is given legal force the 
better. In the House of Commons on Monday Sir Stafford Cripps, 
asked about a concern calling itself the British Universities Press 
Limited, which has no sort of connection with any university and is 
obviously exploiting the name for purely commercial purposes, had 
to admit that his present powers were inadequate for dealing with 
such a case as this. It is fully time they were made adequate. The 
Government has given its general blessing to the Cohen Report, and 
a Bill implementing it could count on general support. 

* * * + 

Instructed controversy about the Joyce case will not end with the 
House of Lords’ decision. The question already being canvassed 
with some vigour in legal circles is whether the four (the Lord 
Chancellor, Lords Macmillan, Wright and Simonds) or the one 
(Lord Porter) were right. Some of the highest authorities predicted 
from the first that there would not be a conviction. There has been, 
but the fact that Joyce was at no time of his life a British citizen 
weighs heavily with many who, while satisfied that on the broad 
merits of the case justice is being done, yet hold that technically 
the verdict is questionable. But views on that may be changed 
when the Law Lords have given their reasons for their findings. 

JANUS. 
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RETURN TO MALAYA 


By THE REY. A. J. BENNITT 


enthusiasm for the British as there was in Malaya in the early 
days of September, when three and a half years of Japanese rule 
came to an end. I came out of the internment camp in Singapore 
on September 6th, before the internees had been given general 
permission to leave the camp, and before the British troops had 
occupied much nore than the area round the docks. Somewhat 
oddly the reason for my trip was to take a funeral, and after the 
ceremony We drove on into the town. All along the road a crowd 
ten deep on each side lined the street, yelling and cheering them- 
selves hoarse at seeing us free again at last. Every house had flags 
flying from its windows, hidden carefully away during the Japanese 
time, and the whole city was in a tumult of excitement. At last 
the time of oppression and misery was over, everyone was free to 
say and think and do what he liked, prosperity was coming back 
as it never had before, and everything would be glorious and grand. 

It was still the same a fortnight later, when after waiting five 
days to join a convoy that was going up country, I gave up waiting 
and set out for Kuala Lumpur with a friend who was going as 
far as Malacca, the first civilians to take a car through, unescorted, 
the whole 250 miles. This may sound rather alarming, but actually 
it was not, except that the car was not at all reliable. During the 
following two months I covered about 3,000 miles, going as far 
north as Alor Star. I usually drove alone ; I carried no arms, and 
the chief danger was three-tonners with Indian drivers. 

In every village on that first journey we met with the same 
welcome as in Singapore. Arches had becn erected over the road 
with slogans “ Welcome to the Allied Forces, Victors over Japan,” 
and so on, always in Chinese, sometimes in English, occasionaily in 
Tamil and Maiay. The villagers, especially the children, lined the 
roads and cheered, and all our soldiers had the same welcome every- 
where. It was inevitabl2 that there should be some reaction from this 
mood. In the first place the enthusiasm was partly negative, an 
immense relief that the Japanese had gone, and the loathing and 
contempt for themselves which they had engendered’ was almost 
universal. In the second place it was a holiday mood, and in a 
country left in the condition in which the Japanese left Malaya 
there was little time for holidays. 

It was extremely interesting to mark the changes since I had 
last done this journey four years before. The roads, considering 
they had been neglected all the time, were surprisingly good, though 
one was liable to come suddenly on a very bumpy stretch, and at 
every bridge there was a diversion to cross the wooden structure 
erected by the Japanese to replace the bridges destroyed by our 
troops in their retreat down the peninsula. 

This neglect is typical of Malaya as the Japs left it. It is true 
that by cutting down imports to the minimum they have increased 
the total food-production of the country, but not to anything like 
the extent one might have expected. Their policy of confiscating 
surplus stocks discouraged farmers from growing more than they 
needed for themselves. The increase is due to many more people 
growing their own food to save themselves from starvation. The 
area under tapioca must have gone up many times. On the other 
hand, I saw paddy fields near Malacca which had been allowed to 
go completely to waste. Secondary jungle has been allowed to grow 
up between the trees on mosz of the rubber estates. Open-cast tin 
mines are full of water which will take months to pump out, even 
when pumps become available. Anti-malarial work has not been 
done, and malaria is again common. I visited a tea estate in the 
Cameron Highlands, and all the tea-bushes had been allowed io 
grow into trees ten to fifteen feet high. By the sides of the road 
and in the open spaces in the towns were derelict cars, usually 
stripped of everything that could be of any use. Some of them 
had had their engines removed by the Japanese to be put into motor- 
boats. 

One thing which surprised me on that first journey was the 
number of Chinese guerillas—the Three Stars as they call them- 
selves. Arms, ammunition, supplies and uniforms had been dropped 
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to them in the jungle, and they were to have played an impo.-tant 
part in the second Malayan campaign. Now they were occupying 
the villages al! the way up the Peninsular, the British occupying little 
outside the big towns, though the Three Stars often had British 
liaison officers with them. They were smart and efficient, and 
appeared to have plentiful supplies of everything. They had made 
good use of the gap between the Japanese surrer.der and the arrival 
of the British to collect large stores, especially of rice and petrol, 
end to help themselves to Japanese arms and ammunition. They 
were the only force capablz of keeping order during that period ; 
but they were either not able or not anxious to prevent looting, 
which went on with the greatest freedom. Most of the private houses 
in Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh, though structurally ‘intact, are devoid 
of furniture beyond what the members of the messes in them have 
been able to scrounge or obtain through the Custodian of Enemy 
Property. In Penang, where the British came in almost as soon as 
the Japs. surrendered, and in Singapore the situation is a good deal 
better. 

On the way up to Kuala Lumpur from Singapore we stopped in 
the village of Yong Peug, in central Johore, where I had heard there 
had recently been trouble. As I drove I saw all the shops and 
houses which had bordered the left of the road had gone. A meeting 
was in progress at the other end of the village, and I found two 
British officers, who had come to assure the villagers they would 
soon be receiving rice suppvlizs from Singapore, and a number of 
soldiers of the Three Stars. We have a church there—it was in good 
order and services were held in it reguiarly throughout the Jap 
time—and I was at once recognised and taken into a coffee-house 
to be told all about everything. It appeared that early in August 
the Japs had armed the local Malays, and incited them to attack the 
Chinese village, which was a centre of the Three Stars. A large 
part of it had been burned down and about 2,000 people in the area 
killed. Some Chinese had been shot up not far away only the 
day before. The fate of Yong Peng is typical of many Chinese 
villages all over Malaya, which the Japanese have destroyed or 
caused to be destroyed as reprisals. They seem to have preferred 
to incite Malays to do it rather than do it themselves. Sometimes 
they used the Sikh police or members of the I.N.A. (Indian National 
Army). It is only fair to say there were also Malay contingents 
among the guerillas. 

We had often wondered why we were kept interned on Singapore 
island, where we were difficult to feed and a constant nuisance to 
the Japs, because we were always making contact with the local 
people. As soon as I went up country I saw why we had not been 
moved—the Japs never had control of Malaya outside the big towns. 
Chinese guerillas descended on people living even on the outskirts 
of the town and demanded food and money. If they refused to give, 
the guerillas beat them up; if they gave, they were in danger from 
the Japs. Unfortunately, the Three Stars were continuing to !evy 
forced contributions, ostensibly for relief but actually for party funds, 
long after the arrival of the British. Their leaders were extremely 
clamorous, demanding higher wage rates for coolies—quite impossibly 
high under present circumstances—and that the British should imple- 
ment the terms of San Francisco, though exactly what they had in 
mind was not very clear. Since I left we have begun on the 
ebviously tricky task of disarming them. 

The general neglect of the country extends most tragically to the 
people themselves. Very large numbers of Chinese, mostly young 
men, were slaughtered indiscriniinately by the Japs soon after thev 
took over. Tens of thousands of coolies were taken up to Siam 
to work on railway construction, leaving their families behind, and 
the majority will never return. At the same time, thousands of 
Javanese were brought into Malaya. Most of them were landed 
at Singapore, given a dollar each, and people were forbidden to 
feed them. They just died on the streets. Others got up country, 
and they have now been put into camps to await repatriation. 
Camps have been organised in all the large cities to accommodate 
the thousands of destitute people and give them food, clothing and 
medical treatment. In Kuala Lumpur Government supplies about 
10,000 people a day with free meals. This is not only relief work, 
for the whole wealth of Malaya depends in the last resort on her 
coolies. 
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I worked myself for three weeks in Kuala Lumpur and 
three weeks in Ipoh organising relief under the British Military 
Adrministration, and it was heartbreaking work, with totally inade- 
quate supplies. Prices are soaring, and it is impossible to control 
them. The transport extremely difficult. Everyone 
expected so much when the British returned, and it is not 
persuade them that their hardships are a direct result of the state 
the world is in after the war and that 
are doing. We have madz some mistakes, inevitably, especially as 
the great majority of the officers of the Administration are new to 
the country. Some of these have been the cause of a 
good deal of bewilderment and disappointment. If we can prove 
to them that what we are doing is really aimed at the good of the 
people, we can be certain of their co-operation. But we must 
recognise it is going to be on terms of partnership and friendship, 
not on any assumption of superiority on the part of the white races. 
Under Japanese rule the people of Malaya have had to do many 
jobs which previously only white men have been supposed to be 
able to do, and they have found they can do them. Their friendship 
is assured to us if we offer them ours, but not if we are set on re- 
instating ourselves as their lords and masters, heaven-born beings 
irom another sphere. 
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AND THE SWISS 


By H. G. DANIELS 
Berne 

charter of the United Nations Organisation 

expressly rejects the principle of neutrality, Switzerland hopes 
to be admitted on special terms. The Swiss people feel that in their 
case neutrality is a geographical rather than a political fact, and they 
do not see why it should disqualify them from taking part in what 
will be, apart from its politica! character, undoubtedly the greatest 
humanitarian organisation in the world. As zn offset to the privileged 
immunity resulting from being neutral, they have devoted themselves 
to the humanitarian side of war, such as the alleviation of suffering 
and the care of refugees and escaped or invalided prisoners. They 
would think it straiige that the country which originated the Red 
Cross, and is still its home, should be left out. : 

In the League of Nation; Swiss membership was governed by 
exceptional conditions. Opinions are divided as to whether this was 
a good or a bad thing. The experience of the past will no doubt 
count when the new Swiss application comes to be considered. But 
apart from the merits of the case, it is important to consider Switzer- 
land’s record in the late war as an indication of the basis on which 
her claims are upheld. On the one side the Swiss undoubtedly 
performed a great humanitarian service, both by granting the right 
of asylum to thousands of refugees and escaped prisoners of war 
and by the ministrations of the International Red Cross. (This last 
body, by the way, is purely Swiss, the word “ International ” being 
intended to define its activities and not its composition.) Oa the 
other hand, Swiss neutrality did not prevent Swiss industrialists from 
supplying the avowed enemies of humanity with war material, food, 
power and transport in the exercise of their strict rights as neutrals. 

To take the humanitarian side first, during the war 283,000 refugees 
of all categories found asylum and care in Switzerland for longer 
or shorter periods. The highest number in Swiss hands at any one 
time was 110,000. That involved great effort and heavy expenditure 
for so small a nation, but it was a matter of interest as well as of 
sovereignty. To admit refugees is not an obligation, but a voluntary 
act ; they may be admitted, but the country of refuge has the right 
to refuse them. For the purposes of the war, refugees were defined 
as “ persons who had fled thir country to avoid deportation or other 
consequences of the war,” and the criterion which was supposed to 
be applied when the question of admittance or rejection arose was 
whether the refugee was in physical danger; if he was, he should 
not be rejected or extradited. 

But the definition did not wear very well. The right of asylum 
impinged closely upon the principle of neutrality, so much so that 
the two often seemed in conflict. The rules laid down for the 
guidance of the frontier guards were applied with considerable 
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latitude. In principle, admission was to be refused to foreign troops 
as such, even when they had laid down their arms. This was relay 0 
to admit the Polish division which fought with the French bejgg§ it 
the capitulation, but it effectively barred the SS formations whig§ m 
tried to come over at the end of the war. Renegade corps of jf cc 
occupied countries were to be refused, as were quislings and te se 
Gestapo. Escaped prisoners of war were invariably admitted, by 
they are in a different category ; their treatment is regulated by,§ 50 
separate international convention. They are not interned (thoy, § 0 
the police can decide where they shall live), and they are freey§ L 
leave the country at will if they can. p 

It was the Swiss people themselves who jealously defended J ™ 
“right of asylum ” on behalf of the refugees, often against their om } it 
Government. Any action that tended to limit the admission g} 
genuine refugees was immediately criticised, and the Swiss Fede} & 
Government was obliged throughout the war to take public opinig 
into account. The Federal authorities frequently had to face grey 
difficulty in reconciling the demands of humanity with the nee 
for safeguarding external security and internal order, but on the who; 
they acted with fairness and consideration, and public opinion hy 
little to complain of. 

Civilian internees have, in international law, none of the safe. 
guards that protect the soldier. Though the advances made in th 
scientific side of war threaten to eliminate the !ast distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants, the civil refugee has » 
far not been recognised. A convention was adopted by the Fifteen 
International Red Cross Conference of 1934 which would har 
assured protection to all interned civilians, but it had not bea 
ratified by the Governments when the war broke out. Switzerlani 
was faced with an appallingly difficult problem in being called upo 
to handle the sudden influx of thousands of homeless folk every time 
the Nazi régime launched one of its slave raids or terror drives. It 
meant a vast organisation of improvised reception and internment] 
camps in empty hoteis and disused factories, schools or hutments, 
under military control. The difficulties of language, differences ai ‘ 
national custom, irksome regulations and the general bitterness of 
broken lives led to occasional friction between the internees and], 
their guards. Having regard to the dimensions of the problem, the] | 
Swiss came through the test extremely well. ' 
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The International Red Cross Organisation at Geneva, with its 
3,000 workers (50 per cent. of whom are volunteers), is inspired by 
Swiss humanitarian sentiment. During the war it had §9 delegations 
serving abroad, all the members being Swiss, and they travelled 2 
total of eight million miles on their various missions of mercy. Fo 
parcels dispatched to prisoners of war ran into millions and cost 
three milliard Swiss francs. Much inevitable obstruction had » 
be overcome. The Germans would only allow parcels to be sent 
to persons whose names were already known to the International 
Red Cross, and would not allow other names to be revealed. Starting 
with 60 known names, and working on a chain-letter system, the 
investigators finally compiled a list of 56,000 interned persons in 
Mauthausen, Dachau, Belsen, Theresienstadt, Landsberg and other 
camps. As a crowning achievement, the International Red Cross 
delegations were able at the last moment to prevent a massacre of 
prisoners by the Germans in the camps of Berlin, Oranienburg and 
Ravensbriick. The work of repatriation is now in full swing. » 
Numbers of refugees have been sent home, other contingents are 
being convoyed daily. Repatriation is complicated. by the fact that 
many of the interned are unwilling to leave Switzerland, eithes 
because they haye nowhere to go or because they fear the 
consequences. 

If the Swiss stoutly defended the right of asylum for the oppressed, 
they were equally vehement in asserting the right of Swiss industries 
to supply the belligerents with whatever they thought fit. There 1s 
nothing in international law to prevent this, but in practice it meant 
that supplies were sent to Germany alone. Almost down to the 
end of the war the long German coal-trains from the Ruhr lumbered 
through the St. Gotthard and Simplon tunnels night and day to 
keep the war industries of Milan and Turin running. Swiss firms 
supplied machine tools and precision instruments to Germany, and 
the Swiss automobile industry combined to form a repairing and fe 
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conditioning workshop for German military cars. For the Swiss 
jt must be said that all through the war they were under strong 
military pressure. The Germans had only to cut off the supply of 
coal and Swiss industries would have been paralysed, with con- 
sequent mass unemployment. 

Uncompromising insistence by Switzerland on her absolute 
sovereign neutrality would probably have the same deleterious effect 
on the future organisation of peace as her privileged position in the 
League of Nations. The co-operation of the Swiss, a peace-loving 
people by definition, would be of inestimable value in the task of 
maintaining peace in the new conditions that have arisen with the 
invention of new weapons. But some modification of the traditional 
attitude towards neutrality would seem to be necessary before that 
co-operation can be made effective. 


ST. THOMAS AND INDIA 
By THE RIGHT REV. STEPHEN NEILL* 

ID St. Thomas really go to India and found a Church there? 

Each year St. Thomas’ Day, December 21st, brings up the old 
question ; and still no decisive answer can be given. In the com- 
parative secuyity of Cambridge I venture to write in these terms ; 
in Kerala, the south-western coastal strip of India, it is almost as 
much as one’s life is worth even to hint that there can be any 
doubt on the matter, so strong is the conviction of the Thomas 
Christians (the Syrian Christians of Malabar), that the Christianity 
which they have inherited is genuinely apostolic, derived directly 
from the Apostle Thomas, and independent of the alternative version 
of the Christian faith established by St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
lands of the West. 

Until recently the majority of scholars have not taken seriously 
the story of the mission of Thomas to India. It is true that the 
Acts of Thomas, a heretical work of the third century, gives an 
elaborate and interesting tale of how, in the division of the world 
among the Apostles, India fell to Thomas ; and how when he was 
unwilling to go, saying “I have not strength enough for this because 
I am weak ; and I am an Hebrew: how can I teach the Indians? ” 
the Lord arranged to sell him as a slave to Abbanes, the represen- 
tative of Gondophares, king of India, who most conveniently 
happened to be in Jerusalem at the time. But this could be dismissed, 
as no more credible than the similarly unverifiable tales commonly 
found in early Christian romances. 

Things began to look a little different when in 1834 a coin was 
dug up in the north-west corner of India bearing the name Gondo- 
phares. Since then a great deal has come to light about this king 
and his capital Taxila. It is certain that the unknown author of 
the Acts of Thomas had access to reliable traditions, and that behind 
his romance there is at least a background of fact. This proves no 
more than that in the third century there was contact between India 
and the Christians of Persia and Mesopotamia ; it does not make it 
certain that there were Christians in India as early as the Ist century ; 
it proves nothing whatever about St. Thomas and his mission. There 
is, however, nothing to make it incredible that one of the original 
Apostles should have gone to India. There was close contact between 
Mesopotamia and India via the Persian Gulf; there was constant 
commercial intercourse between Alexandria and South India ; this 
is put beyond the reach of doubt by the discoveries of widely 
scattered hoards of Roman coins. If there is no definite evidence 
in favour, there is nothing decisive against; we are left with the 
probability that there were Christians in India from a very early 
date, and with the possibility that the Thomas Christians may be 
right in claiming their spiritual descent from one of the twelve 
disciples of the Galilean. 

The first fragment of written historical evidence comes to us from 
the 6th century, in the writings of Cosmas Indicopleustes, perhaps 
the stupidest writer who ever used the Greek language. This 
miserable man was a Christian, and, as his name implies, had 
actually been to India ; yet all he tells us about the Indian Christians 
amounts to about ten lines: 

Even in the island of Taprobane, where the Indian sea is, 


* Till a few months ago Bishop of Tinnevelly, Southern India. 
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there is a Church of Christians, with clergy and a congregation 
of believers. ... And such is also the case in the land called 
Male where the pepper grows. And in the place called Kalliane 
there is a Bishop appointed from Persia.... ~The island 
(Taprobane) hath also a Church of Persian Christians who 
have settled there, and a presbyter who is appointed from Persia, 
and a deacon and all the apparatus of public worship. But 
the natives and their kings are heathens. 

There is a measure of doubt in the identification of the place 
names ; but it seems fairly certain that Cosmas is referring to Ceylon, 
to the Malabar coast, where the pepper certainly does grow, and to 
its chief port Quilon. But he suggests that all the Christians are 
immigrants from Persia, and gives us no information at all as to a 
genuinely Indian Christianity. This fragment of light in the darkness 
of history remains to exasperate the historians of India and the 
Church ; if he had liked, Cosmas could have told us so very much 
that through his niggardliness is now irretrievably lost. We have no 
means of knowing at what date the Malabar Church ceased to be 
merely immigrant and became unmistakably Indian, as it is today. 

For ten centuries the fortunes of the Indian Church are hidden 
in almost complete obscurity. Whenever the mist lifts a little, 
through a copper-plate charter probably of the 8th century, a few 
crosses perhaps of the 9th, the stray visits of Franciscan missionaries 
in the 13th and 14th, we find the “ Syrian” Christians still there, 
strong in numbers, well established in trade and in social status, and 
always retaining their connection with the Nestorian patriarch of 
Babylon. With the arrival of the Portuguese, they emerge into the 
full light of history. In 1599, at the famous Synod of Diamper, by 
a combination of force, fraud, cajolery and persuasion, the Portuguese 
managed to bring the entire Syrian Church under allegiance to the 
Pope. But the uneasy fellowship did not long endure; in 1653 a 
large section of the Church revolted against the Jesuits and established 
its independence ; being separated from the Patriarch of Babyton, 
and being left without a Bishop, it later accepted the suzerainty 
of the Monophysite patriarch of Antioch, who to this day is the 
head of the Malankara Church of Malabar. 

In 1816 a mission of help was sent to the independent Syrians 
by the Church Missionary Society; this led unintentionally to a 
schism, and to the creation of an Anglican Church of 80,000 
members, of whom perhaps a tenth are Syrian in origin, the 
remainder being converts, mostly from among the depressed classes. 
The leaven of reform continued to work in the Church ; at the end 
of the 19th century a further division took place, with the separation 
of the Mar Thoma Reformed Syrian Church, a body which now has 
three Bishops and 170,000 adherents, and with which the Anglican 
Province of India is in communion. A small group round Trichur 
has separated from the Roman Catholic Church, and returned to 
the allegiance of the Nestorian Patriarch of Babylon. A few Syrians 
have joined the Brethren, the Pentecostal Mission and the Salvation 
Army. In spite of these many ecclesiastical divisions, the Syrians are 
strongly conscious of their essential unity, and proud of their apos- 
tolic lineage ; they regard all European Christians as “convert 
Christians ” of rather recent date ; after all, even St. Patrick lived only 
in the 4th century; the landing of St. Augustine is an event of com- 
paratively modern history. 

The last census revealed the astonishing fact that, whereas in 
India as a whole the Christians amount to only 2 per cent. of the 
population, in Travancore they are no léss than 31 per cent. The 
proportion is steadily increasing, through a slightly higher birthrate 
and steady accessions by way of conversion. In parts of Travancore 
it is possible to feel oneself in a Christian country; even in remote 
places in the fairyland of the backwaters, a wayside chapel or a 
solitary cross reveals the presence of Christians. The Syrians have 
been fitted into the caste structure of Hindu society; they take 
rank roughly on an equality with the Nairs, the great Hindu land- 
owning community ; they regard themselves as superior to the other 
Hindu castes, and infinitely above the depressed classes, from whom 
most of the labourers are drawn. In a country where literacy is 
commoner than in any other part of India the Syrians are well up 
to the standard of the best educated Hindu groups. They have a 
large share in the work of education, in finance and in journalism ; 
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it is obvious that a group which has wide influence in these three 
activities is in a position to dominate the whole life of a country. 
There are not wanting indications that the rise in numbers and power 
of the Christian community is not altogether welcome to the Govern- 
ment of a very orthodox Hindu state. In so enlightened a state as 
Travancore there could be no question of anything approaching per- 
secution ; but the Christian community is sensible of a certain 
amount of anti-Christian discrimination, and is not without anxiety 
about the future. 

It is not only in Kerala that this Syrian Christian community is 
influential. With their high attainments in learning, independence of 
mind and initiative, and a not inconsiderable flair for making money, 
its members are gradually spreading themselves all over India. In 
one great city we find a Syrian Christian as head of the leading 
college, in a second as a professor of the University, in a third as 
A.R.P. officer for the whole city, in a fourth as director of a large 
general store. I have found a Syrian police officer in a remote forest 
district in the centre of India, and not far away two Syrian girls 
as teachers in a mission High School. Until recently, the Syrian 
Churches were so conscious of their superior social status that they 
had little evangelistic zeal, and little sense of responsibility for the 
conversion of the rest of India ; now that phase has passed, and all 
the branches of the ancient church are filled with a sense of mission, 
and of responsibility, as being by far the oldest Church in India, for 
taking the lead in bringing the Gospel to the non-Christian world. 
In the providence of God the Christian movement in India has 
spread northwards from the far south. The first beginning was the 
apostolic work of Thomas or his successors in the south-west. From 
the 16th century till the end of the roth most of the great Christian 
movements were in the Tamil country south of Madras. Now the 
movement has spread, and is developing strongly in the Telugu area 
north of Madras and in the Deccan. The torch lit by St. Thomas 
long ago has often smoked and flickered, but it has never gone out. 
In the 20th century it gives promise of growing to a blaze which may 
bring light to the whole Indian sub-continent. 


BETHLEHEM 


By CONSTANTIA RUMBOLD 

T was early in the evening when we left the shadowed walls of 
Jerusalem and sped down the white road south towards 
Bethlehem. The eastern sky, woven of some richer texture than 
its wester counterpart, was pinpricked with stars. The  sun- 
scarred hills of Judaea lay folded in darkness, their outlines dimly 
visible as they feli away to the east in phantom curves down to 
the Jordan valley. Beyond lay the wilderness of the Dead Sea, with 
its fantastic castles anc grotesque turrets rising from the salty dunes, 
carved by no human hand, but fashioned by some age-old waters. 
To the west, the highlands rose and fell, then sank to the plains 
below and the sea. Ahead, one star of meteor brilliance and dimen- 

sions hung low in the sky above Bethlehem. 

It was Christmas Eve, and many people were following the road 
south that night. The crowds grew as one neared the tiny village of 
squat, flat-roofed houses, wedged in a cleft of the hill-side. Bethle- 
hem was alive as at no other night of the year, and the little square 
outside the Church of the Nativity was filled with the men and 
women of every nation. 

The old arched entrance of the Basilica, long ago bricked up to 
prevent the unwelcome intrusion of camels and donkeys, leaves 
but a tiny aperture today for the faithful to crawl within its massive 
walls. Inside, the hurrying streams divided. One flowed along 
to the right, where English carols were being sung in an open 
courtyard under the stars; the other branched to the left and 
entered the precincts of the adjoining Catholic Church, which blazed 
with a thousand candles and_ glittered gaily with _ silver 
and gold. 

Between the two lay the Greek Basilica, quiet and dim and 
empty ; for the Orthodox Christmas is celebrated a week or two 
later. Its four rows of honey-coloured columns glowed in the amber 
L.ght of a few tapers with the rich patina of polished marble. The 
Byzantine mosaics on valls were swallowed in darkness, but a 
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faint sheen radiated from the gold and silver ikons in the apse, ang 
points of candle-light caught the silver chains which hung from the 
roof and swung in festoons between the unlit lamps. Ivory ostrig 
eggs, strung on the chains like pendants on a necklace, gleamed, tog 
with a mystic whiteness, symbols of Life; and little sparks of fir 
were reflected in the coloured glass balls—red, blue, green and gold 
which hung below each lamp. A solitary candle burned with a still, 
small flame at the entrance to the Holy Grotto. 

Shadowy figures were ascending, shadowy figures descending, end. 
lessly. Looking down, it was possible to see how full the place was 
An English Tommy in khaki, holding a rifle, stood pressed againg 
the wall, with vigilant eyes. Three nuns with winged head-dresses 
knelt in a group. Two white-robed Arabs, with lean, bearded faces 
shrouded in “keffiehs,” stood silently gazing; and a_ Bethlehem 
woman, with high-peaked coif and flowing veil, crouched in prayer 
on a lower step. Priests and missionaries, nuns and nurses, soldiers 
and peasants, men young and old, pilgrims from the world over, 
pressed up and down those steps that night and knelt awhile jp 
the cave-like chamber beside the slab of rock inlaid with a golden 
star, and the rough manger. The heat in the Grotto was stifling 
The air was thick with incense. A hundred wax candles dripped 
and guttered. The silver lamps were all alight, their flickering wicks 
steeped in oil. There was no inch to spare between the silent, 
praying people. 

It was a sharp contrast to turn from this heat and the shadowy, 
candle-lit Basilica, to the cold starlit night outside, where, in the 
small courtyard, English choir-boys were singing “ Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing,” their thin voices swelled by the ringing tones of a 
host of British’ soldiers. Somewhere, a hidden microphone was 
relaying these voices to the Empire. For this was a corner of 
England in Bethlehem that night. The residents of ‘Jerusalem, the 
High Commissioner and members of Government, were all there 
wrapped in sheepskin coats, and their voices, raised in song, echoed 
round the high walls and were caught up to heaven and lost in the 
winds from the hills. 

It was an even greater contrast to slip away along the back 
street to the edge of the town and to look out over the vast land- 
scape, rolling into the blackness of the night. Far below, in a 
stony fie!d, a bonfire glowed dully ; and the night wind blew sparks 
from the embers and illumined the white robes of some crouching 
Arabs. It was the Field of the Good Shepherds. Other shep- 
herds, descendants of those earlier ones, were watching their fleck 
by the brilliance of Venus ‘hat night, as she hung above the wake- 
ful town. 

Retracing our steps, we left the wind and the bells and the outer 
darkness to attend Mass at the Catholic Church. It was like stepping 
into fairyland. The church was lovely, and gay with a wedding-cake 
brilliance. Priests in pale brocaded vestments moved about an ice- 
white altar. Silver stars hung in the chancel, and a diffused candle- 
light spread a radiance over all. There was music: merry, beauti- 
ful music, and the Catholic Ara$ choir chanted with shri!l, nasal 
voices in a simple, archaic way. A rosy effigy of the Holy Child 
was displayed on the altar. Presently it would be taken in pro- 
cession to the Grotto and laid on the site of the manger. 

The church was packed. The consuls of all the Catholic coun- 
tries were there in full diplomatic uniform and decorations, each 
one accompanied by his “kavass” bristling with daggers, who 
never left his side. They sat in front. Behind pressed Christian 
Arabs and Europeans alike, kreeling side by side, standing in the 
aisles, crouching between the arches, pressed against the pillars. The 
mediaeval figures of the Bethlehem women, with their tall, peaked 
hats and flowing veils contrasted sharply with the gold and braid 
of the foreign uniforms. 


About 3 a.m.,.when incense clouds had thickened the atmosphere 
to a stiff haze, one heard, as in a dream, the tinkling of bells 
and a continuous chanting, and watched the kaleidoscopic patterns 
made by the priests before the altar. The atmosphere was electric. 
Something was about to happen. The great moment had arrived. 
The Holy Child was lifted off the altar, held high, and carried 
down the aisle, followed by the priests, choir and congregation ‘bear- 
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ing lighted candles. Through the church, under the arches of a 
jong stone corridor, and into the dim Basilica the procession wound. 
Two rows of English soldiers held back the crowds, their rifles 
forming a barrier. Down into the lighted grotto went the van- 
guard, and the rear remained above. With flickering tapers light 
ing the obscurity, a murmur of prayers and chanting rose from 
below. Then back they came, the bishops, priests and acolytes, and 
we filed down with the rest, down and up again. 

Presently we slipped away and were gliding back along the road 
to Jerusalem. A glimmer of dawn was in the sky. The stars had 
paled and the distant mountains of Moab showed in a purple ridge 
on the horizon. The wild, tawny land was still wrapped in a grey 
slumber ; but the little village set in a hollow hill behind us would 
get no sleep that night. Down below, in the Field uf the Good 
Shepherds, the last embers of the bonfire were dying out. 

It was Christmas Day, and as we entered Jerusalem the earliest 
convent bells were ringing and a camel caravan was winding its way 
up the hill. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF FRANCE 


By PHILIP CARR 


T requires a certain knowledge of Paris to understand the signifi- 
] cance of the imminent closing, as announced by the Paris 
police, of the police-licensed and inspected brothels, for which 
the right name is “maisons de tolérance,” and not “ maisons 
spéciales,” as given by one correspondent, since the latter term also 
covers unoffici2l, and therefors, for the purposes of prostitution, 
illegal, establishments, such as the lowest class of “ cafés-concerts,” 
end those hotels and “ maisons de passe” in which only the manage- 
ment consists of professionals. 

It has been stated that the system which is now coming to an 
end gave France a special reputation among the nations of Western 
Europe. The statement is misleading in two ways. It assumes, 
firstly, that France is the only one of those nations in which police- 
regulated brothels are to be found, whereas in fact they are common 
to all of them except the British Isles, It implies, secondly, that the 
police regulation of prostitution, apart from brothels, is to cease in 
Paris, whereas in fact it is te be tightened up. 

What is to cease is the horrible slavery of the brothels, where 
women do not sell their bodies but are forced to allow other people 
to sell them and to take the enormous profits of the sale, while 
they themselves are paid a bare living wage, and are often not given 
enough clothes to enable them to walk out into the open air. These 
brothels are a huge vested interest, in which shares are bought and 
soldat great profit, and are held as the soundest of investments by 
respectable family men—and also by bishops, say the anti-clericals, 
in France and in certain other countries. When I was in 
Brazil there was a lawsuit between two priests, one of whom had 
been swindled by the other of some money which he had handed 
to him to place in this way. The comments of the judge were severe. 

‘The anti-social economics of this side of the question have, of 
course, been handled by Bernard Shaw in “ Widowers’ Houses,” and 
the moral paradox of the highly respectable brothel-owner, whose 
daughter is making her First Communion, was set out as long ago 
as 1881 by Guy de Maupassant in La Maison Tellier; but it has 
been left te two French dramatists of what was, before the war, 
the younger school to point the pitiful irony of the brothel prison. 
One was Bernard Zimmer, whose target was the tyranny of the 
barracks, as well as the “maison close”; and he presented an 
analogy between the soldier and che brothel prostitute as two beings 
who had surrendered all initiative and responsibility and freedom 
for the sake of a lazy and bestial life. The other, and by far the 
more important, was Simon Gantillon, whose “ Maya,” produced 
with great success in Paris, was a touching picture of idealism 
flowering in the unexpected surroundings of a low seamen’s brothel 
in Marseilles 

This play also furnished a rather terribly eloquent illustration of 
how the authorities and the public of English-speaking countries 
look at subjects of this kind—how, at least, they looked at them 
before the war. The performance of the piece was forbidden in 
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New York, and it did not pass the Censor in London, although there 
was nothing either offensive or indecent in it, and its atmosphere 
was, on the contrary, one of elevated sentiment. Then an ingenious 
American, who knew his audience, gave some performances of it in 
English in Paris, and advertised it as “the banned play.” It drew 
crowded houses. 

There is a basic difference between both the public and the private 
attitude towards prostitution of the British and the French peoples. 
In Britain, while the private attitude is usually that of either the 
salacious leer or the solemn blind eye, or both, the public attitude is 
that prostitution has no recognised existence at all, and, if it does 
exist, it must be suppressed, or at least concealed. ‘ Hence the hideous 
scene, so often witnessed by us all, and described, I think by Arnold 
Bennett, of the British middle class father hurriedly shepherding his 
family after the theatre to the Tube station at midnight, and all 
pretending not to see what is going on in the street. 

For more than a hundred years the French attitude has always 
been that the existence of prostitution must be recognised, if it cannot 
be prevented, and that at least it must be sufficiently regulated to 
protect the health of the people. This medical inspection and super- 
vision was the one foundation of public policy on which the horrible 
system of brothel slavery was built up. France is now going to 
abolish the brothel slavery ; but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the medical inspection will be abolished also. 

Quite apart from the inmates of the “maisons closes,” every 
independent prostitute in Paris has to be the holder of a police card 
and to submit herself to regular medical inspection. Failing this, 
she can be arrested, but with this she can practise her profession, 
subject to certain conditions of discreet behaviour. There is a 
section of the Police Force called the “ Police des Moeurs ” (Police 
of Public Morals) which deals with these questions. Hitherto its 
personnel has been exclusively male ; but now a female section is to 
be enrolled, and, with the disappearance of the brothels, the male 
branch will presumably be considerably reduced. 

How great the victory for human dignity in the abolition of the 
brothels has been can perhaps never be fully appreciated in a 
country where the secret but enormous power of money and black- 
mail of this parasite on the social system has not been built up. 
The victory shows a splendid and enccuraging centre of moral 
vitality in the French people—a vitality which found its expression 
in the Resistance movement, but which those of us who have lived 
in France have seen to be rising long before this war. 

There is hardly a Frenchman of the younger generation who does 
not recognise the brothel for what it is—a shameful and a cruel 
thing. In recent years its customers have belonged almost exclu- 
sively to the older age groups. That was the sign which foretold 
the victory of today. 


DREAM IN A GARDEN 


Once, in another lifetime 

I lay clasped by the scent of roses in a shaded walk, 
And heard slow bells singing across warm fields 

From the dry brown village, and the faint babble 
Of children laughing in a blossomed lane. 

All movement in the placid air was tiny, 

Bees in pink honeysuckle, butterflies on laurel leaves, 
Gnats swaying in an intricate gavotte. 

The sky was bland and innocent, the sun smiled, 
And all my being was in harmony with Time and peace 
And with all loveliness. 


In that same setting you will always be 
When I remember you, so that inside me 
There is perpetual sunlight, 
For every hour I speak to you 
Across the months and miles between us. 
The breath of freshness, always new, strikes to my soul 
Each time I see your soft perfection in my memory ; 
Lithe youth is in your walk 
And burnished gold upon your head, 
And in your eyes the love is clear, 
Comforting me, and I know rest again, 
Safe in my haven from the storm of war. 
Govan Lorp. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been busy this week preparing for the Franco-Belgian 
Tribune in Brussels a lecture on the subject of “ French Influence 
Upon English Literature.” As I re-examined this once familiar 
subject after a gap of many years, I came to the conclusion that the 
assumptions which I had previously accepted bore but little relation 
to the facts. I had been taught at school that it was Chaucer who 
gave to English literature that French polish which he had acquired 
at the Court of Richard II. I had been led to assume that French 
influence had invaded this island in a series of recognisable waves ; 
that when he became satiated wtih Our own romanticism we adopted 
with relief the discipline of French formality ; and that when after 
a while we became bored by an alien classicism we reacted against 
it in a burst of romantic resistance. I had been informed, more- 
over, that French influence always receded when the political relations 
between the two countries became strained, and that it was during 
those rare periods when the two countries were at peace with each 
other that the effect of Paris upon London became most marked. 
A neat pattern had in this way been impressed on my mind, which 
for all these years I had accepted without revolt. On the one hand, 
there was French “ classicism ” which affected our modes of thought 
during those periods when our great gifts of imagination had become 
disordered and overgrown; on the other hand, there was British 
“ romanticism ” which invaded France during those periods when 
she had become bored with the orderly perspectives, the clipped 
hedges, of her national design. This all sounded easy and convincing, 
and in fact, the theory can be supported by many telling illustrations. 
You have the influence of Boileau upon Pope ; you have the influence 
of Byron upon Lamartine. Yet somehow the scepticism of maturer 
age refuses to accept these obvious and facile patterns. The tides 
of influence. in their variegated ebb and flow, are not quite so neat 
and distinguishable as all that. 
7 * 

What, in the first place, do we mean by “ influence”? Obviously, 
between two such contiguous countries there is bound to be a con- 
tinuous interchange of thought and feeling. Obviously, also, there 
must come periods when the writers in each country are so devoid 
of spontaneous inspiration that they adapt, imitate or translate what 
is being written across the Channel Obviously, again, there occur 
periods when writers both in France and England are simultaneously 
and similarly affected by the spirit of the time. I do not regard such 
mutual infection as justifying the technical term of “literary in- 
fluence.” It seems to me more useful to examine to what extent, and 
at what periods, the special qualities of the French mind—(lucidity, 
intellectual integrity and preoccupation with form)—provided British 
writers not only with new ideas, but with new forms and methods 
with which to express thos: ideas. If we take this narrower defini- 
tion, we find that the periods of maximum French influence do 
not always correspond to the classical or romantic ebb and flow, 
even as they are not always identical with the periods during which 
the two countries were on good or bad terms with each other. The 
four periods of maximum French influence are the Elizabethan 
period, the Restoration, the Augustan Age, and the hundred years 
from 1845 until today. The two periods of minimum French 
influence are the age of Milton and the age of Tennyson, or, more 
accurately, the early Victorian period. It seems wiser, therefore, to 
discard the old classical-romantic dichotomy and to find some other 
and more accurate formula. 

* * * 7 

It does not seem fantastic to assert that during those periods when 
we were affecied either by puritanism or extreme moral earnestness, 
that is during our synthetic periods, we became almost totally un- 
affected by French literary habits ; and that it was during our more 
analytical periods, when qualities such as curiosity, truthfulness 
and a sense of form became dominant, that we succumbed most 
readily to French modes of thought, feeling and expression. It 
was in approaching the problem from this, to me, new angle of 
suggestion that I came to realise that the influence of France upon 


Elizabethan literature was more subtle and more interesting tha 
the obvious dominance exercised during the Augustan Age. If we 
accept too readily the classical-romantic alternation, we may under. 
estimate the immense influence which the Pléiade had upon Spense, 
Philip Sidney, their contemporaries and successors. The debt whic 
our sixteenth century poets owed to du Bellay, Clément Mary 
Ronsard and Philippe Desportes was almost as great as that which 
Pope owed to Bolicau or Horace Walpole to Madame de Sévigné. 
It was du Bellay whom Spenser hailed as the “first garland of 
free poesie,” and it was from Marot, rather than from Petrarch, 
that he derived his sonnet sequences. This line of enquiry tempts 
one to venture upon dangerous Shakespearean ground. Did Shake. 
speare understand French? If not, then how did he derive three 
of his plots from Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, of which there 
was no English translation? How far was Shakespeare influenced 
by Montaigne? We know that Florio’s translation of Montaigne 
was completed in 1599; we know that Florio was a friend of Ben 
Jonson, and must often have met Shakespeare at the Mermaid 
Tavern and adjourned with him thereafter to his lodgings in Shoe 
Lane ; and we know that both in “ Hamlet” and “The Tempest” 
occur passages derived directly from Florio’s translation of the 
Essais. Is Professor Robertson correct when he asserts from Mon- 
taigne “ Shakespeare’s nerves caught a new vibration”? Tempera- 
mentally, Montaigne and Shakespeare were akin ; it is not fanciful 
to suggest that from his study of Florio’s translation Shakespeare 
derived the spontaneity, the intimacy and the impressionism of his 
later style. 
* * * * 


Another interesting enquiry suggested to me by my general theme 
was the causes of the revival of French influence from 1850 onwards. 
Our great romantics were almost wholly unaffected by French modes 
of thought, although Byron was more influenced by Chateaubriand’s 
René than he ever cared te admit. Tennyson throughout his life 
was hostile to French influences, and wrote in fury of “ poisonous 
honey stolen from France.” Stendhal, in four articles published in 
the New Monthly Magazine, tried, and failed, to interest the British 
public in Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Béranger and Vigny. It was 
through the novel that French influence began to reassert itself, and 
Notre Dame de Paris, in an English translation of 1833, had an 
enormous vogue. Yet the real revival of interest began with the 
reaction against the Victorian synthesis which was headed by 
Swinburne, the Pre-Raphaelites and Walter Pater. Swinburne’s 
passion for Victor Hugo aid Baudelaire affected his then numerous 
disciples. The Pre-Raphaclites revived the taste for French romances 
which had been almost forgotten since the fourteenth century. And 
it was upon the theories of Théophile Gautier that Pater founded 
his formula of “art for art’s sake.” Critics such as Saintsbury and 
Gosse kept a rapidly increasing public informed of everything of 
importance which was being published in Paris, and George Moore 
introduced the British public to the paintings of Manet, Sisley, 
Berthe Morisot and the rest. Never has French influence been so 
constant or so pervasive as during the century from 1845 until tcday. 


* * . 7 


Is this influence likely to continue? If I am correct in suggesting 
that during our synthetic periods we are obtuse to French habits 
of thought, whereas during our analytical periods we absorb this 
“poisonous honey” with delight, then the long period of French 
influence is drawing to its end. If it be true that we are about 10 
enter upon a dogmatic age, then, as some of our younger writers are 
already suggesting, we shall only be embarrassed by French standards 
of intellectual sincerity. Or will French literature itself, as Monsieur 
Sartre would desire, become dogmatic or engagée? I believe 
myself that the two literatures should be complementary, we supply- 
ing them with imagination and they us with clarity. Athené, how- 
ever, is not a goddess whom we now venerate: “Les Scythes ont 
conquis le monde.” 
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THE CINEMA 


«Caesar and Cleopatra.’’ At the Odeon, Marble Arch.——* Intoler- 
ance.’’ At the New London Film Society. 
A waLK down Wardour Street is a healthy experience in so far as 
the sight of small boys lugging tins of film from office to office serves 
to remind us that the film industry is basically a matter of rolls of 
celluloid. Posters may scream their competing claims from window 
to window but one pile of tins looks very much like another and the 
men who load the vans are as rough with the million pound epic 
as with the cheapest and nastiest quota-quickie. My point is that 
amidst all the economic excitements attending the long-awaited 
arrival of Mr. Gabriel Pascal’s Caesar and Cleopatra it is as well 
to remember that this too is a film. By the vast majority of its 
ultimate audience it will be judged as such, without reference to the 
million and a quarter pounds it is said to have cost or to the crafts~ 
men’s time and the studio space it has so long monopolised. I do 
not say it is irrelevant that this film was intended to help capture 
the American market. I argue merely that the American market 
cannot even be threatened until we cease to need a constant stream 
of American tins rolling down Wardour Street to satisfy the demands 
of our own cinemas. We need British quality overseas but we also 
need British quantity at home, and the two requirements are not 
necessarily incompatible: the best films are rarely the most expensive. 

So it comes back to a question of what Mr. Pascal has put in the 
tin. To begin with I found his film entertaining enough to belie its 
long running time. The colour is generally good and Oliver Messel’s 
sets excellent. The film is well acted, particularly by Vivien Leigh 
who almost single-handed gives the production what major quality 
it achieves. In short I found Caesar and Cleopatra to be an above 
average, yet unsensational, even ordinary, film. Even the technical 
weaknesses, for example, in editing, and in an occasional failure to 
utilise the camera with imagination, are commonplace enough to be 
forgivable. The reason the film fails to achieve more is simply that 
Mr. Shaw’s play is thin. It is more static and less suited to the 
cinema than either Pygmalion or Major Barbara. It is wordy and 
The dialogue 
is clever without being profound and the theme, that greatness may 
lie in common sense, is scarcely sufficient to carrv a full-length work 
(and how inappropriate to this film version which has an overtone, 
not of common sense but of romantic spectacle). 

How is it that Mr. Rank setting out to reach the world with the 
international language of the film should twice have committed so 
large an expenditure to subjects which stand or fall by an apprecia- 
tion of the English language? Both Henry V and Caesar and 
Cleopatra are confined by the parochialism of words, and cinemagoers 
—at any rate the great mass whose support Mr. Rank must enlist— 
are not students or even lovers of literature. 

Compare Intolerance made in 1916 and revived this week by the 
New London Film Society. No film has ever contained more techni- 
cal and thematic experiment. Yet Mr. Griffith had no truck with 
fine words. He dealt in simple ideas and emotions as recognisable 
in Patagonia as in Kensington. So long as his ideas and emotfons 
were simple the rest could be as extravagant as the camera could 
compass. Without knowing that he was making an epic which 
would not be equalled in thirty years he combined in one film the 
story of the Crucifixion, the Fall of Babylon, the massacre of the 
Huguenots and the modern tragedy of industrial exploitation. And 
the combination justifies itself. As the four threads converge for the 
climax of the film, the action leaping with freedom and assurance 
from one century to another, the spectator even today still feels that 
the film medium is here finding wings of its own. Never have there 
been such awe-inspiring sets, such armies of extras, but these are less 
important than freedom of time and space, the real wealth of the 
cinema. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Pripe of place among recent recordings must be given to that of 
Purcell’s opera Dido and Aeneas, edited by Prof. Dent, under the 
auspices of the British Council, in fourteen parts, conducted by 
Constant Lambert, with the Philharmonic String Orchestra and 
chorus, soloists Isobel Baillie, Joan Hammond, Joan Fullerton, Edith 
Coates, Edna Hobson, Gladys Ripley, Sylvia Patriss, Trefor Jones, 
Dennis Noble, and with Boris Ord at the harpsichord (H.M.V. 
C3471-7). 

This is a worthy recording of England’s greatest contribution to 
the art of opera. Purcell’s masterpiece is a work which has never 
been equalled in this country since its composition, and great pains 
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have been taken to give a worthy and authentic performance which 
does honour to all concerned. 

It is fitting that in the same month we should see an extract from 
Berlioz’s great opera Les Troyens. It is only an orchestral inter- 
lude of “ Royal Hunt and Storm,” but it is a superb piece, and is 
brilliantly played by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham (H.M.V. DB6241): As an interesting contrast 
in quite another but equally inspired style is a recording of 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream “Overture” and 
“Wedding March” by the BB.C. Symphony Orchestra under Sir 
Adrian Boult. I strongly recommend both these recordings. 

After music of such superlative quality it is a bit of a drop to 
the vocal recordings of Leoncavallo’s La Mattinata and the aria 
“None Shall Sleep” from the third act of Turandot, both sung 
by that excellent tenor J. Bjorling with orchestra (H.M. V. DA1841). 
Two songs sung by John McCormack must also be mentioned 
(H.M.V DA1851); also the much over-rated Rhapsody in Blue by 
Gershwin, played by Oscar Levant with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under E. Ormandy (Col. DX 1212-3). From this we step up a bit 
in quality to the Rumanian Folk Dances, Nos. 1-7, by Bela Bartok, 
played by the Philharmonic String Orchestra under Constant Lambert 
(Col. DX 1221). 

A welcome novelty is the recording of Britten’s “ Serenade ” for 
tenor, horn and strings, Op. 31, sung by Peter Pears, with Dennis 
Brain and the Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Decca K1151- = These 
are Decca F.F.R.R. records. Ws de Es 


VOLGA AND DON 
(AUGUST, 1942.) 


Far away I heard across a hundred 
Miles when skies were blazing overhead, 
Mother Volga to the Blue Don speaking: 
This is what she*said:— 


“ Hail to you, O Don, my ancient comrade, 
Bitter are these days for you my dear. 
Grief fills both your banks: the kites are flying 
O’er your billows clear. 


Only this I say to you, old comrade, 
Say it to your banks so fresh and green: 
Russian rivers yielding to a foeman 
No man yet has seen.” 


Flashing like a Cossack sword, to Volga 
Don replied, “ Ah, heavy is the strain 
Of these hours to me, but I'll obey your 
Bidding nor complain. 


Russian rivers’ fame we'll not dishonour ; 
We have sent our sons out to the strife. 
On two sides the accursed foe enclosing, 
We'll crush out his life.” 


Gruffly then to Don the Volga answered, 
“From the noose let not one foeman go. 
Here it shall be said was the beginning 
Of his overthrow.” 


Darkly swelled with anger those great rivers. 
Rivers hymned in many a famous song, 
Songs so many that to read them ages 
Would not be too long. 


So, like men, I heard the rivers speaking 
While the people rolled to war like waves. 
In the land between these rivers countless 
Germans found their graves. 


Never for a moment ceased the battle, 
Always overhead blazed that fierce sky. 
Volga spoke to Don, and Don’s blue waters 
Thundered in reply. 
Translated by V. de S. Pinto from the Russian of Evgeny ~ 
Dolmatovsky. 
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LETTERS TO 


SCIENCE AND THE HUMANITIES 


Sir,—As a young physicist who last term returned to Oxford after war 
service in a government laboratory, I would like to sympathise with your 
correspondent, Mr. Rogers, who asks “ What are we (technicians) to do? ” 
After three years spent in the almost exclusive company of scientists, I 
found myself amid people studying the “humane” subjects and reading 
books that were, I must confess, well nigh meaningless to me. The 
arguments in favour of the humanities are commonplace: they provide 
the requisite background for the man in authority or in the seat of 
government. It has not, however, been clearly explained why a scientist, 
who often will occupy a high executive position or become a teacher of 
our children, is able to forego such valuable training. Of course, the 
brutai fact is that he has no time for it; even amid the much-lauded 
benefits of corporate university life he finds himself at a sad disadvan- 
tage. Several whole days a week are spent in laboratory training which 
though essential and necessary contributes little to the passing of exami- 
mations, so at night he has to choose between doing some reading for 
these examinations or taking part in one of the many university activities 
so attractively and temptingly displayed on all the college boards. 

Thus the best brains of the country tend to divide into two groups 
which regard each other as mundane materialists and impractical philo- 
sophers respectively. Meanwhile Science continues to press forward, 
always at an increasing pace, but no one seems to control the direction 
she takes. From recent parliamentary utterances we gather that the 
people who should decide on the direction are the politicians, who are 
almost all graduates of the humane schools. Yet recent pronouncements 
by certain high statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic leave no doubt 
as to the entire lack of comprehension of scientific data by many members 
of the humane school. 

Who then is to direct the scientific juggernaut? Not the humanist, for 
he knows little of and often sympathises less with science, nor the scientist 
because he finds himself so ignorant of anything beyond the bounds of 
his own subject. The only solution is for there to be a greater inter- 
mingling of knowledge, for each side to know more of the other. I am 
aware that this implies that the scientist must either stay up longer at 
college or spend less time exclusively devoted to science, a. drastic pro- 
posal, but where is the alternative?—Yours faithfully, JOHN WILKs. 

19 Clifton Street, Burnage, Manchester, 19. 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCHES 


S1r,—May I be permitted a brief last word to my letter of November 
24th after reading the correspondence in your columns and a number of 
letters personally received? All are evidence of a deep interest in youth, 
the churches, and religion itself. Most would appear to endorse the 
view that the essential IT is a personal sense or “ knowledge” of com- 
munion with an author of values transcending but immanent in the 
material universe—the Christian belief being that, in a unique sense, 
Christ shed light on this possible relationship and revealed the way to 
its achievement. But there would also seem to be many, not personally 
_conscious of this “ knowledge,” who nevertheless have convinced them- 
selves of its validity and accepted the Christian way of life as the highest. 

But various once satisfying—in the then knowledge of the material 
universe and the origin and nature of homo sapiens—theological explana- 
tions and definitions have now quite obviously ceased to be convincing 
to many of these young (and not so young) people. The Virgin Birth, 
the implied geographical Heaven and Hell, the implied human per- 
sonification of God in such phrases as “the right hand,” and the Fall 
are instances. These seem to them to have become inconsistent with 
the knowledge that, during the last 1,000 or more years, honest candi- 
dates for truth have acquired along the different approaches of science, 
art and religion itself. They may be capable of subtler and more 
mystical interpretations. But whether that be so or not, there would 
seem to be a large body of opinion, even amongst the clergy, that belief 
in them is not a necessary pre-requisite either for the direct experience 
of God or the leading of the Christian life. 

That being so—or is this crying for the theological moon?—could not 
the Church, as a whole, reverently consider whether the time has not 
come to embody in a Creed of to-day the essentials that it does demand 
for membership and then, on the eve of its approaching campaign of 
evangelism, announce this to the faith-hungry world in the simplest pos- 
sible phraseology?—yYours, &c., H. BASHFORD. 

Atheneum. 


S1r,—Canon Norman Clarke draws attention to the valuable and widely 
discussed report entitled “ Towards the Conversion of England.” When 
this report was debated in the Church Assembly at its November Session, 
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I drew the Assembly’s attention to the urgent need for ministering tp 
those who find it difficult to accept the facts upon which our Christiap 
faith rests. But, although several theologians of distinction, and two of 
the bishops, took part in the debate, my plea met with little response 
The letters you have printed from “Student” and Mr. C. Scott, voice 
the feelings of thousands of our younger intellectuals, who fail to see the 
relation between “a system of morals and a_ two-thousand-year-ld 
theology.” How is the obvious need to be met? That is really 
the Church’s most immediate problem. The “Conversion of England” 
report, excellent as it is, almost ignores the intellectual difficulties of those 
who would wish to accept the Christian faith, but cannot in honesty do 
so; it assumes, in fact, a docility of mind which does not exist. It js 
high time the Church woke up to the facts of the situation.—Yours 
faithfully, J. H. Hicerson, 
Craiglands, Cavendish Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


S1r,—This letter will reach you rather a long time after the publication 
of Sir Henry Bashford’s letter, but I find myself so completely in agree. 
ment with it that I hope the delay will be excused. Our Spectators take 
quite a time to filter through to us here in the Middle East. My tem- 
porary profession is soldiering, and we are now receiving young soldiers 
out from home to take the place of happier mortals who have returned, 
their duty done. These youngsters make an interesting study. We hear 
much about the sorry state of morals and grace at home, yet our recruits 
belie the tale. 

They face the prospect of three years overseas service with admirable 
verve, and they have not the impetus of a war to be won which we all 
had at any time in the past six years. Yet they are keen, orderly and 
well-spirited. Like the young people mentioned by Sir Henry Bashford, 
they are not afraid to question the future with open minds, and social 
problems do definitely concern them. They are not ashamed, either, to 
question religion and from my efforts with the Padre to get our own 
Service going I am convinced that they believe “in a God or Supreme 
Mind or Being” and would worship with sincerity and gratitude, if 
their non-intellectually critical minds did not baulk at forms and phrases 
which they cannot understand. They have the Faith, the form deters 
them. Davip Scott DANIELL. 

M.E.F. 

_ 


S1r,—I deeply sympathise with “Student” and Mr. C. Scott, having 
myself been faced with similar difficulties for some years in my younger 
days. I believe that to us at such times, who, while admiring the 
Christian Ethic, cannot accept the doctrinal teaching of the Church, and 
of the New Testament, in general, a really heipful plan is to remembez 
and ponder over the work of Christ Himself recorded in S. John vii 17 
(Rev. Version and Greek) ; then to set our wills to get as near as possible 
in our own lives to the whole-hearted practising of that Ethic. We must 
be absolutely honest with ourselves, holding nothing back. It may be 
that, perhaps after a long time, our intellectual problems, though not 
completely solved—how can we humans expect that—yet will become 
practically negligible, and we shall be content to walk by faith when we 
cannot walk by sight.—Yours, &c., AN OLD STUDENT. 


NO ACCOUNT RENDERED 


S1r,—Now is the time for plain speaking before it is too late. Russia 
has been asked to make clear what are her demands: other countries, 
who have narrowly escaped a thousand years of serfdom under Germany, 
are vociferously stating their claims. Britain alone, who alone fought the 
whole war through, asks no material advantage, and, more unaccountably, 
expects the settlement of no debts to herself. 

For a nation of shopkeepers we are singularly backward in presenting 
bills. But I do not belicve that our American friends would disagree 
with the general principle that retrospective debts, incurred at times of 
crisis without pause for bargaining, are as binding as the debt for a 
negotiated loan. Yet, while our deputation has been in Washington dis- 
cussing how the U.S.A. could keep her best customer on his legs—but 
only just on his legs, and on the harshest terms—one has heard of no 
American deputation in this country discussing outstanding items of 
American indebtedness to Britain. What accountancy, indeed, could 
compute in monetary terms the value of Britain’s first line defence of 
America for the first two years of the war, while the U.S.A. was un- 
accountably absorbed in the profits of enterprising cash-and-carry business 
brought to her doorstep. It would perhaps be easier to put a value on 
the Royal Navy’s peace-time services, first undertaken when Britain 
was the wealthiest country in the world, but a duty that has long since 
morally devolved on the U.S.A.—the services of policing the world and 
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also of saving her the equipment and maintenance of an Atlantic Fleet. 
It would be pleasant if responsible Americans, who often acknowledge 
such debts, were to suggest paying for them. 

The fact that we owe India and Egypt £1,200,000,000 and £400,000,000 
respectively as a result of defending their frontiers for them from ruthless 
invaders suggests that it is high time that payment for world wars should 
be less haphazard, and that some effort should be made to draw up an 
equitable balance-sheet of indebtedness, each in proportion to his capacity. 
Neutrality should not be a profitable policy: Britain ought not in justice 
to be the chief debtor nation. Failing this, let Britain present a few bills, 
too, and negotiate the cash value of certain loans in services rendered.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, F. D. MERRALLS. 

Haslemere, Surrey. 


JOB-HUNTING 


Sm,—When I started job-hunting towards the end of my time in the 
army, I expected to find my war service some slight advantage. After 
all, as I'd entered my home town on leave, I’d seen an enormous notice 
to the Forces “ Welcome Home,” and later when I went to the Demob. 
Centre, we’d been greeted by an even bigger placard “ You Saved the 
World.” And so it seemed fair to hope that one’s own part of the world 
would be reasonably grateful. 

The facts are very different. First I went to the Appointments Board 
of the Ministry of Labour. They were most enthusiastic, but the net 
result of the visit and two subsequent letters was NIL, not a solitary 
job of any sort to try, not even a temporising letter, although a courteous 
chief had promised to ring up constantly with suggestions. After foux 
months unbroken silence I got a very faint response by asking a friend 
in the Ministry to prod them. Meanwhile, I approached the firm I had 
been with before the war. Though I had left several months before the 
start, I thought they might at least be glad to see me. But so far from 
being keen, they were not even enthusiastic towards their. employees who 
had gone direct to the war. They were taking them back at their 
pre-war salaries, while those, who for one reason or another had re- 
mained behind, were flourishing in their stead. 

Next I tried the “ Situations Vacant” columns. For a short time at 
the end of the European war there was quite a spate of ex-officers and 
ex-servicemen required, but now it is very rare to see any preference 
for them ; the last list I saw in The Times did not mention ex-servicemen. 
The people asked for are those already in civilian jobs. I saw two 
vacancies for journalists aged 25 and 26, “must have had all-round 
provincial experience.” That doesn’t offer much hope to anyone who 
joined the army in 1939. There were two jobs at the B.B.C. Replies 
had to be in within a week of the advertisement appearing. Not a lot of 
time for a soldier abroad, but due for demob. 

About then there was a short-lived correspondence in The Times, in 
which a few firms gave their plans for training and placing ex-servicemen. 
But though the correspondence offered good publicity for such firms, 
not many came forward. At the same time there was an indignant letter 
in Picture Post asking why ex-officers expected good jobs, just because 
they had commanded a handful of men in war. Even as I write this, I 
see that ex-service doctors are complaining that their practices have gone 
to those who stayed behind. 

There is no need to elaborate the simple point that in general there 
is no welcome home for the returned warrior. Even drink and the better 
unrationed goods are denied him in favour of the civilian customer who 
has dug himself in under the counter for the past five years. 

I eventually got a job through a friend, who said he regarded it as 
his duty. Perhaps duty is too strong a word, but I feel that some deeper 
consideration is due both from state and private employers towards the 
needs of ex-servicemen. I ask that the service ministries should put one 
of their better public relations men on the job. At the moment, in spite 
of the smallness of the newspapers, there appears to be space for vast 
quantities of publicity. Let there be some for this cause. I realise the 
employer’s hesitation: if we had a trade before the war, we're rusty 
and out of touch; if we were too young before the war for a job, we’re 
too old now to start. But many managed to learn the trade of arms 
pretty quickly, luckily for the employers at home. In return let the 
employers give them a chance to prove themselves in peace. And for 
heaven’s sake stop telling us “ You’ve beer. lucky You've been in the 
army away from the flying bombs and rationing.” 

DEMOBBED OFFICER. 


PRESS LORDS IN INDIA 


Sir,—I was amazed to see published in the issue of The Spectator of 
November 3rd, 1945, a letter from “Ram Singh” containing baseless 
insinuations against certain individuals and newspapers. The statements 
made in the letter are direct and categorical. “If my information from 
India is correct,” says your correspondent, “Lord Kemsley has been 
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persuaded to open talks with the Indian Marwari firm of Birlas for 
bringing into existence an institution for checking irresponsible inter- 
national news reporting.” He then goes on to hint at the probability of 
joint proprietorship of newspapers in Britain and in India. Another 
reckless statement he makes is that “the Birlas already own in India” 
several newspapers, including the Hindustan Times, and have an 
“invisible” control over many others. The entire suggestion about 
negotiations for common ownership of newspapers in Britain and India 
is grotesque. I have it from Mr. G. D. Birla that he has had no contact 
whatever with Lord Kemsley and has no knowledge of any talks opened 
by Lord Kemsley with any Indian interest of the description indicated 
in the letter or of any other description. 

The further statement that the Birlas own a number of newspapers in 
India is evidently made to lend credibility to the allegation which involves ° 
the British Press magnate. As an enlightened family of industrialists 
and businessmen the Birlas take interest in public activities including 
educational institutions and newspapers. They are thus connected with 
some newspapers but not all mentioned in the letter. The Birlas, how- 
ever, do not interfere with the policy of the newspapers with which 
they are connected. All these newspapers follow an independent policy. 
The Hindustan Times, in common with scores of other newspapers in 
India, serves the cause of Indian nationalism and freedom vigorously, 
independently and fearlessly and is, if I may say so, one of the foremost 
organs of public opinion in the country. It has for that reason unfor- 
tunately been an eye-sore to certain interests who have nothing to gain 
from Indian independence.—Yours, &c., DevaDas GANDHI, 

Managing Editor, Hindustan Times, New Delhi. 

New Delhi, November 26th, 1945. 


PSYCHOLOGIST AND PRIEST 


Sir,—As Bishop Stephen Neill referred to the activities of the Yeast 
Group in The Spectator of November 30th as an “ encouraging begin- 
ning,” we, who are members of that Group and practising psychologists, 
would like to make clearer our attitude to some of the problems raised 
by the Bishop in that article. 

We are glad that Bishop Neill welcomes the attempt at co-operation 
now going on between the Psychologist and the Priest, as we feel that 
both are channels for the healing pneuma. Whilst the psychologist en- 
ables his patient to experience the Spirit in an individual way, the priest 
administers it universally, as laid down by tradition and dogma. Tradi- 
tion and dogma represent the formulated spiritual experiences of previous 
generations. Modern man, however, requires an experience by which 
his uniqueness finds its fulfilment. Our time has unfortunately not yet 
found a collectively acceptable formula. Therefore it is so vital for the 
Church to realise that modern man’s need cannot be satisfied by a 
solution not primarily experienced by himself. The need of finding a 
re-expressing of old Truth in the light of individual experience brings 
the seeker into a position of isolation and leads him into the consulting 
room of the Psychologist who understands his language. Priest and 
Psychologist can only find an answer to modern man’s spiritual quest .f 
their approach is that of willingness to be an instrument for healing.— 
Yours, &c., Dr. E. GRAHAM Howe. 

Dr. A. TorRIE. 
H. WESTMANN. 

38-40, Beaumont Street, London, W. 1. 

Str,—Having studied this relationship over 20 years, as teacher of 
ordinands and parish priest, as celibate and family man, as analyser and 
analysed, I may have some understanding of it. It is not merely a matter 
of two groups of workers who need to get together. The psychologist 
is with other scientists in wishing to go wherever his researches lead. The 
priest, too, claims to be loyal to truth, but is also seeking to be faithful 
to a trust. There are very few clergy who would not hold that there 
are certain Christian beliefs that can never be modified. This is precisely 
the claim that no scientist will ever make in his department, and in 
this matter I think that the scientist has captured the modern mind 
for good and all. In fact it may be the one point which constitutes the 
modern mind. Can the two parties then ever meet? What ground, how- 
ever, is there for believing that no important changes in fundamental 
Christian belief can ever be called for, and for coming into the discussion 
with that assumption fixed? The question is very relevant to the other 
debate in your columns on youth and the churches; and the report on 
the conversion of England merely touches the surface of it. 

For an example, there are some psychologists who believe that our 
insistence on historic fact reveals not faith, but a lack of living relation 
to God in the present. The thought needs more than to be brushed 
aside. We are told there are many in high place in the church who are 
alive to the importance of psychology. But how often is their purpose 
to guard against it, rather than to learn from it? Is it possible for a 
clergyman to have an open mind on the most important of all subjects? — 
Yours sincerely, FRANK JEAYES. 
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AIR TRANSPORT AND THE R.A.F. 


S1r,—There is hardly a line of your contributor Nigel Tangye’s article 
on Air Transport and the R.A.F. which does not call for comment. 
Let us first consider the passenger-mile. This fraud was concocted by 
advertising men who were trying to coavince the public that flying was 
safe; it is arrived at by taking the mileage flown since the last fatal 
accident to the company concerned and multiplying it by the number 
of passengers carried. It is a completely meaningless figure, and for 
that reason is not used by any other transport authorities or corporation. 
The significant figures which show if air travel is safe or not are: (a) the 
number of passengers killed or injured in preportion to the total number 
carried ; (b) the number of flights ending in fatal accidents, or accidents 
producing injuries, in proportion to the iotal number of flights. To 
possess any significance these figures have to be for a given period, the 
year or the half-year; they lose any meaning whatever if the figures 
are given for runs of luck only. No airline has ever dared publish the 
significant figures, though all have been happily garrulous about passenger- 
miles when they have had runs of luck. Mr. Tangye is talking through 
his flying helme: when he claims that the public had come to regard 
flying as a safe mode of travel, and is merely being malicious when 
he says that Transport Command is imperilling the spotless reputation 
of the Civil Air Lines and B.O.A.C. Since the end of the war in 
Europe, Transport Command has been handling each month as many 
passengers as civil airlines handled in a year before the war, with a 
lower rate of fatal and non-fatal accidents. The number of killed has 
been greater because the passengers have been numbered by thousands 
instead of by hundreds, and the inherent risk of flying remains as great 
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as ever. 
Mr. Tangye’s case is not a case against Transport Command, but an 
unwitting statement of the case against spending public money on a 
dangerous and wasteful form of transport. The point that Transport 
Command’s aircraft are old and therefore to some extent dangerous is 
true—there is no wasting assef that vanishes from the books as fast as 
an aircraft, and desperate attempts to get a return before they vanish 
involve needless risk for the passenger. There is no other form of 
transport that makes such « wasteful use of fuel, and no other form 
of transport demands such an uneconomic use of labour in ground staff 
and maintenance crews. It would be interesting to know if any airline, 
in Mr. Tangye’s phrase, since the beginning of time has paid its way. 
I am not asking for the names of companies which managed to balance 
their books with public subsidies, but for cases where goods and passenger 
receipts managed to pay operating costs, pay the interest on borrowed 
capital, and provide a sinking fund adequate to meet the expense of 
renewing equipment as it became obsolete. I suggest that it has never 
been done, and that the only justification for State expenditure on airlines 
is military necessity. That being so, there seems a very good case for 
leaving the matter in the hands of the department concerned—Transport 
Command of the R.A.F.—I am, yours faithfully, ANTHONY F, WEsT. 


ZIONISTS AND PALESTINE 


Sir,—In your issue of December 7th “Janus,” commenting on the 
figures revealed by Mr. Hal! to the effect that only a little over 100 
British Jews a year had emigrated to Palestine in the years 1922-1944, 
said: “In the light of this, what are British Zionists driving at? Do all 
the leaders who are urging that Palestine should be made a National 
Home for the Jews mean that other Jews should go there while they 
themselves hold fast to Hampstead? There may be another and a better 
explanation, but this is clearly the obvious one.” There certainly is 
another explanation and I am astonished that a writer of the perspicacity 
and tolerance of “ Janus ” should have picked on so illiberal an explanation. 
I do not happen myself to be a Jew, but I am a British Zionist. By 
this I mean that I am a supporter of the Balfour Declaration and would 
like to see a National Home created for the Jews in Palestine. Is it wrong 
for me to advocate this policy unless I wish to settle in Palestine myself, 
or is it only British Zionists who are Jews that “ Janus” wishes to settle 
there? No Zionist, Jewish or non-Jewish, has ever suggested that all 
the sixteen million Jews in the world should seek admittance to Palestine. 
And why are the Jews of Hampstead specially selected for emigration? 
If we were to accept the reasoning of “ Janus” it would be improper for 
any British politician or writer to urge a policy of Empire emigration 
unless he personally wished to settle in the Dominions or Colonies. 
Zionism is partly a romantic and idealistic conception which many 
Jews adhere to without wishing themselves to go to Palestine. It is also 
a practical policy which might help the world to rescue the million or so 
Jews who are all that are left of the six million who lived in Europe before 
the rise of Hitler. The British Government, rightly or wrongly, has 
greatly curtailed the immigration of Jews into Palestine. Today only 
1,500 a month are permitted to enter. Is it not better that some of these 
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who escaped the slaughter of Hitler and who are homeless and starving 
should go there than that their places should be taken by British Jews 
who, by comparison, are well off and for the most part are leading secure 
and useful lives in this country? Are the Jews of Hampstead who are 
relatively well off to be reproached because they do not hurry off to 
Palestine and crowd out their brethren who really have need of going 
there? 

“Janus ” should think again before he reverts to this topic.—Yours 
faithfully, RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL, 

804 Howard House, Dolphin Square, S.W. 1. 


Sir,—It is regrettable (and astonishing) that Dr. Cecil Roth should not 
have thought of a better and more valid explanation for the smallness of 
Jewish emigration from Britain to Palestine than the one which he has 
offered. Thus he enabled “ Janus” to his icy, though under the circum- 
stances not incorrect, retort “that Zionists ... who show so little 
inclination to go to Palestine themselves, can carry little conviction.” 
As a protagonist of British Jewry has failed to reply effectively to 
“Janus’s”” query, you will perhaps allow a non-British Jew to offer a 
sensible explanation. 

Jewish immigration into Palestine has from 1923 stood under a quota 
system. At that date the Jewish people in all countries of the world 
numbered sixteen million. Though some super-radical and fanatical 
Jewish elements—(like the Revisionists under Jabotinsky’s leadership,— 
they have cooled off since and are more reasonable now)—assumed that 
Palestine could absorb five to six million of Jews, the Jewish Agency 
never had doubts that the absorptive capacity of Palestine during one 
generation could hardly be bigger than two million. It was therefore 
clear—and that in fact was originally the reason why political Zionism 
sprung up at all fifty years ago—that these quotas which were available 
for immigration into Palestine must go to those Jewries whose social 
and civic existence was the most endangered, namely to the Jewish com- 
munities of Eastern, South Eastern and Central Europe. (Few Gentile 
people in Britain, or for that matter, America, realise the abysmal degree 
of poverty in which ninety per cent. of the Polish Jews, who then num- 
bered 3,500,000 souls, dwelt.) There has never been an intimation that 
large numbers of British or American Jews should go to Palestine and 
stay there for good. The idea has always been that the wealthy Jewries 
in America, in the British Empire, France, Holland and Belgium would 
have the task of procuring the financial means which would be necessary 
to settle as many Jews as possible from the destitute communities of 
Eastern Europe in Palestine. This “division of labour” has from the 
very outset been a clear and generally accepted state of affairs within 
the Zionist movement—and I believe that “Janus” will agree that it 
was (and still is) a sensible and natural arrangement. I have for some 
years been a (deputy) member of the Czechoslovak Executive Committee 
of the Jewish Agency and I have noticed at various conferences that what 
I have stated above was generally accepted as a matter of course — 
I am, Sir, yours truly, FREDERICK JELLINEK. 

705 Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W. 1. 


HOW TO HELP EUROPE 


S1r,—On every side we hear of the crying need of Europe for food and 
clothes. Are we so over-organised that the individual response to this 
cry is stale-mated? There are many in England who for different reasons 
are unable to make more sacrifice than they are officially called upon to 
make. But there are many others who are willing and anxious to make 
a contribution in kind, of clothes or clothing coupons, or of food, either 
by accepting a cut in their weekly ration, or by surrendering points, or by 
foregoing their promised extra Christmas ration. 

(a) What provision is made for them to do so? 

(b) How much publicity is given to this provision? 

On behalf of a widely representative group who believe this matter to 
be vitally urgent.—Yours faithfully, AuDREY M. Bourne. 

West Winds, Reigate. 

[Friends’ Relief Service, Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1, can 
by arrangement with the Ministry of Food buy food and distribute it in 
Europe.—Eb., Spectator.]} 


THE PRICE OF THE LOAN 


Sir,—There is a statement in Mr. Hugh Gaitskell’s article “The Price 
of the Loan ” in your issue of December 14th that must have puzzled many 
economic ignoramuses besides myself. He writes “there is a widespread 
belief that American competitive efficiency has increased greatly in rela- 
tion to that of ourselves and other countries, and from. this springs the 
fear that American exports will swamp the world.” How can American 
exports swamp the world when no country has any dollars with which 
to buy them?—Yours faithfully, G. V. JACKS. 
5 Kirkdale Road, Harpenden. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP’S VOICE 


Sir,—I think “ Janus ” is unkind and unfair to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, especially as his Grace can hardly enter a defence. I wonder if 
those who are full of perplexity and consumed with regret really them- 
selves want a word of counsel or admonition from the Archbishop. 
Perhaps, however, they wish the Archbishop to weigh in on their side 
on some particular issue. The Archbishop is wise enough to know that 
the way of the public mentor is hard and that frequent words of counsel 
and admonition from ecclesiastics who stand above the fray tend to do 
more harm than good.—Yours faithfully, TERRY THOMAS. 
The Grammar School, Leeds, 6. 


S1rR,—The clumsy humour of “ Janus ” has long been one of the afflictions 
of readers of The Spectator. When he pontifically tells Mr. Bevin or 
Mr. Churchill how to do better what they are already doing very well, 
jt may be endured. But there is a limit, for church people at any rate. 
It is reached when “ Janus” tells the Archbishop of Canterbury that he 
is not doing his job properly. ‘Those who have an opportunity of observ- 
ing at close quarters the way Dr. Fisher is doing his job, know how 
much they have to be thankful for in the leadership that is given in the 
Church Assembly, in the House of Lords, and in other places beyond 
the ken of “Janus.” Not least are they thankful that he does not afford 
journalists a constant opportunity of misunderstanding utterances on a 
wide variety of topics, so that he has to waste much of his time in trying 
to get them to see what he really means. A. S. DuNCAN-JONES. 

The Deanery, Chichester. 

[“ Janus ” writes: “ What I said—with studied courtesy—was that it 
was a pity that the voice of so wise a man as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was not more often heard outside the councils of the Church, as 
those of his two predecessors so frequently were. If the Dean of Chiches- 
ter considers that lése majesté he is welcome to.”} 


PICASSO AND MR. AYRTON 


S1R,—May I attempt to explain in a few words why I think that Mr. 
Michael Ayrton has misinterpreted the true meaning of Picasso’s ex- 
hibited pictures at the Victoria and Albert Museum. While he is pre- 
pared to acknowledge that “the man has not given up drawing,” Mr. 
Ayrton’s chief criticism rests on “the dirty tones of grey” and “ dung- 
colour ” of which Picasso’s above-mentioned pictures are full. From here 
Mr. Ayrton derives the conclusion that Picasso has given up painting. 
Picasso is above all an artist who lives in his own times, he does not 
voluntarily exile himself like Matisse in a world of splendid pattern and 
oriental symphonies. In his famous “ Guernica ”—a mural of all time— 
as well as in his new canvases, Picasso reminds us with the integrity 
of a great artist of the times in which we live. I beseech Mr. Ayrton to 
think of the ruins of hundreds of cities in this country and all over 
Europe ; to remember the tragedy of Hiroshima and of Nagasaki; I ask 
Mr. Ayrton to think of the human ruins of Belsen and Dachau and to 
try to see these facts with the intensity of an artist. 

Goya and Delacroix, romantic artists like Picasso, were fortunate enough 


-to be able to paint the scenes of the revolutions of their times in magnifi- 


cent colours, because those were days of colourful fighting. To-day, 
however, this does not apply, because the victims of the concentration 
camps, the dead of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the starved and gassed 
millions all over the world, have not bled in picturesque red ; nor have 
they worn the dazzling uniforms of the chivalrous pre-camouflage era. 
What Picasso has drawn is the ashen misery of our civilisation and its 
wars ; and this he has done with the swift hand of a master, using the 
only appropriate colour.—Yours faithfully, NOEL BERCOVICI. 
139 Dartmouth Road, London, N.W. 2. 


NEXT TO GODLINESS 


Sir—This correspondence about bathreoms interests me, as I remember 

hearing that my grandfather had one in this city round about the years 

1840-1850. When friends came to his home in Douglas Street, he always 

took them to inspect his bathroom, which was then supposed to be a 

novelty! —Yours faithfully, M. A. B. 
Glasgow, W. 2. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


DISCOVERIES in the department of biology that has been oddly called 
dietetic botany, have multiplied of late, and some of them, if small, are 
surprising. For example: though it has been a maxim—in the Kantian 
phrase—of universal application that you can scarcely go wrong in adding 
lime to the soil, it has just been proved that lime may be deadly to 
orchard trees. The reason appears to be that it renders certain invaluable 
“trace elements” indigestible, and small, almost infinitesimal, though 
these may be. they are necessary to health. To the diagnosis of fruit 
trees suffering from such deficiencies (as farm crops may suffer from lack 
of Boron) has been added a specific cure. The tree is injected with a 
small dose of the missing chemical, and all is well. The general con- 
clusion is that orchard owners should be careful in the use of added 
lime, even if they can purchase the proper pills. 


Reduced Deer 


In some particularly acute and interesting notes on changes in Scotland, 
both historic and new, Julian Huxley (in the Countryman) suggests, 
indeed proves, that the red deer have dwindled in size, since they took 
to an open instead of a forest life. When I was in New Zealand I was 
amazed by the size of the red deer—though in those wonderful islands 
you expect everything to be big, from trees to trout and hares. They 
so flourished, largely on a diet of the tips of tree branches, that at the 
time of my visit they were officially listed in some districts as vermin ; 
and it became legal to kill them by any means, even poison. Neverthe- 
less even there the deer, like the trout, were observed to lose stature 
when they became over numerous and both had to be reduced in numbers, 
The Scottish deer-forest (now no longer wooded) has for very many 
years been the occasion for much impassioned rhetoric from urban critics 
of the left ; and it has usually been argued that farm animals, if not farm 
crops, should take their place. There seems to be small doubt that the 
ruin of large areas of Scotland has been due not to deer but to sheep, 
which have proved as fatal an influence as goats on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. They have brought about some of the very few instances 
of serious denudation within this island. 


New Fruits 

In recent years there has been a great increase, not wholly assisted 
even by the war, in the making of new sorts of fruit, though some of 
the old have been allowed to vanish. For example, in the best of all 
the experimental stations as many as forty-one new sorts of raspberry 
have now been sufficiently multiplied to try out on a field scale, and 
hopes of the high excellence of some of them are high. In the past 
accident has been a rival to conscious research. The Lloyd George 
raspberry, for example, famous as an autumnal fruiter, appeared as a 
chance seedling in a wood. In one respect Government shou'd sit 
up and take notice. There are in existence a number of quite use‘ess 
sorts of cultivated blackberry, and some commercial growers as well as 
private gardeners have been, so to say, planted with this half-barren 
stuff, and a considerable acreage has been perforce grubbed. Our research 
stations have been doing their best by propaganda to prevent such waste, 
but obviously it should be made illegal to foist what is unproductive 
on the public. The cause has been ignorance on the part both of buyer 
and seller, not fraud. In the same way half the walnut trees in the 
country are of little or no use, because a bad variety was scattered 
abroad by nurserymen some hundred years ago. Incidentally, a method 
of persuading the walnut to fruit at a much earlier age than of old 
has been discovered. People would not plant when they had to wait 
fifteen years or more for the first fruit. Among newer sorts, great things 
are expected of some of the newer apples, especially “ Sunset.” 


In My Garden 


Most of us order our seeds for both potager and the flower garden 
round about Christmas, and the date is quite late enough. The question 
usually arises: which of the rarer vegetables shall we try? My inclination 
is to come down in favour of sweet corn, of which Golden Bantam is one 
of the earlier and therefore in this country the better varieties. Custard 
marrow, mange-tout peas, kohl rabi, celeriac, salsify and scorzonera 
are on the selection list. The last of these is recommended to Women’s 
Institutes in their admirable paper, Home and Country, on the ground 
that if so desired it can be left in the ground for a second season. The 
actual cash value of the smaller vegetable plots has been brought out 
by the invaluable County Gardens’ Produce Committee. Ten rod plots 
with small labour and an outlay of under £3, should produce a cash 
value of £24. W. BeEacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
A Too Public Life 


By his son, the Marquess of Reading. Vol. II 





Rufus Isaacs. (Hutchin- 


son. 20s.) 

Tuts two-volume biography of the first Lord Reading by his son 
is a convincing argument in favour of one-volume biographies. It 
is rarely indeed that in such a case two volumes are better than one. 
Judicious selection combined with reasonably skilful compression 
produces far better results than portraiture spread over a large 
canvas. Unfortunately, this particular book suffers from other 
defects than that.. It consists of six chapters, occupying 375 pages, 
and covering Lord Reading’s life from 1914 to his death in 1935. 
One is devoted to his brief active career as Lord Chief Justice (he 
held the post for eight years, but for two-thirds of the time was 
employed on special missions), two to his work first as High Com- 
missioner and then as Ambassador at Washington, two to his 
Viceroyalty in India, and one, the shortest of all, to the last nine 
and a half years of his lif>. after his return to England. Here, in 
what is virtually an epilogue, biography is handled as biography 
should be. Here, almost for the first time, Lord Reading is seen as a 
human being rather than as a diplomatist and administrator. Here 
is the only mention (if I remember rightly) of any book he read ; 

here is an altogether attractive picture of a great man gaining for 
the first time some leisure from the tasks that had absorbed his 
whole life, and seasoning the enjoyment of it with new tasks of a 
different kind to keep his tireless energies exercised. 

In all the rest of the book the human Rufus Isaacs hardly appears. 
His biographer, indeed, seems almost at pains to conceal him. 
Every man must, of course, be depicted against the background 
of his life and times and work. The trouble here is that for nine- 
tenths of the volume the background has become foreground. On 
page 22 (in the autumn of 1915) Lord Reading goes to Washington 
to try to arrange a loan from the then neutral America, and there- 
after for some 45 pages the reader is left to battle his way through 
masses of figures and financial discussions which would be tiresome 
if they had to be mastered in connection with the controversies of 
December, 1945, and as dealing with December, 1915, are nothing 
less than intolerable. Similarly with the Viceroyalty. The two 
chapters, of just on 200 pages, dealing with this are in effect a 
detailed history of yhe tangled controversies of Indian factions from 
1921 to 1926, with Lord Reading the Viceroy frequently discern‘ble 
through the undergrowth, but Lord Reading the man discernible 
only in the most occasional and tentalisingly attractive glimpses. Ali 
the time the reader is left groping for something that ought to be 
there and never is. Nothing, for example, would have been more 
‘velcome than Lord Reading’s frank assessment of President Wilson, 
with whom he was brought in constant and intimate touch during 
his High Commissionership and Ambassadorship at Washington. It 
is impossible that he should never have expressed an opinion about 
the President. Yet these pages add not an iota to our knowledge 
of Mr. Wilson. 
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It is the same thing with India. The two’men who counted most 
in that vast country from 1921 to 1926 were Lord Reading and 
Mr. Gandhi. Here, indeed, expectation is half gratified. Extracts 
from Lord Reading’s letters home after he had met the Mahatma 
for the first time show what rich material there was waiting to be 
quarried. But for later and more considered estimates of Mr. Gandhi 
as a personality and a political force we again wait almost wholly— 
admittedly not quite wholly—in vain. In 1925 Lord Reading did 
what no Viceroy had ever done before, left India during his term 
of office, to return home for a short holiday and for discussions 
with the Government. It must have been an interlude of peculiar 
interest. The Viceroy must (after a voyage which could not be 
completely devoid of all incident) have renewed numberless acquaint- 
ances, met the members of a new Government for the first time, 
made contact with friends at his clubs and at the Temple, spent 
some weeks in real recreation, presumably read some books and 
seen some plays. What his biographer tells us—in eight and a 
half lines—is that he left India on April roth and landed again 
in India on August 6th, that the object of the journey was as I 
have stated, and that his absence from India needed special authorisa- 
tion from Parliament. 

Painstaking as this record is, it is beyond reasonable measure 
uncritical. Opinions may differ about Lord Reading’s achievements 
as a Viceroy, but there is rarely a suggestion here that there could 
be two opinions at all, and where there are two the author plainly 
holds that the one derogatory to his father must be wrong. Take the 
incident which led to the resignation (or as Mr. Lloyd George 
called it bluntly “ dismissal ”) of Edwin Montagu from the Secretary- 
ship of State for India. Lord Reading, impressed by the bad effect 
the terms imposed on Turk+y by the Treaty of Sévres was having 
on the Moslem world, sent home a despatch urging the revision 
of the Treaty in three specific respects, and asked permission to 
publish the despatch. Permission was given by Mr. Montagu 
without consultation with the Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary, 
with the result that a first-class -crisis supervened and Montagu 
had to go. But what Lloyd George and Curzon took exception to 
Was not so much the publication of the despatch without consultation 
as the publication of a despatch of such a nature at all. In their 
view, and it must be added in most other people’s, the proposal— 
Lord Reading’s—to publish such a document at such a juncture 
was open to the gravest objections. That.consideration, involving 
an admission that his father’s judgement might have been at fault, 
gets from the author attention so scant as to be negligible. 

Anyone, in short, who zoes to this book for a detailed history of 
the debt negotiations at Washington in 1915-16, or for a detailed 
history of Indian affairs from 1921 to 1926, will find most or all 
of what he wants. But if what he seeks is a personal portrait of a 
great man who lived a singularly interesting life, with notable con: 
tacts at every point, disappointment is inevitable. 

WILson Harris. 


Eminent Victorian 


The Laurel and the Thorn: A study of G. F. Watts. 
Chapman. (Faber and Faber. 18s.) 


TuIs is a readable and interesting biography, but one cannot help 
feeling that an opportunity has been missed. Watts’ life offers the 
biographer much interesting material. His childhood and youth were 
already devoted, under the guidance of an exacting father, to the 
pursuit of greatness. As a young man he achieved considerable suc- 
cess, ‘personal and artistic, under the kindly and sympathetic patron- 
age of Lord and Lady Holland. His middle age was spent in 
strenuous obscurity, illuminated by the fanatic admiration of middle- 
aged priestesses of High Art and by his absurd and unconsummated 
marriage to the 16-year-old Ellen Terry, whose childish beauty still 
shines from his portrait of her. And at last, in old age, his life 
culminated in the fame which the Victorians lavished upon him, 
less for the artistic merits of his work than for its evidence of un- 
remitting labour dedicated to an impeccable moral purpose. 

As a life it was a great success, and no one was more surprised 
than Watts that the immortality for which he longed should have 
taken the more vulgar form of fame in his-‘own lifetime. One feels 
that he was a iittle suspicious of it. And on the surface, at least, 
it was far from dramatic, except for the high light of comedy that 
plays continuously on his personal relations. Even his fame, which 
was immense, was so solid and respectable that it resembled a 
canonisation more than a mere success. Moreover, Watts’ own 
diffidence and modesty saved him from any open drama. Mr, Chap- 
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598 THE 
man describes this surface life with a wealth of interesting material 
and many valuable sidelights on the rich and strange Victorian 
world ; and also with much common sense appreciation of Watts’ 
character and his labours. He emphasises without exaggerating 
that comic element which makes the lives of the Victorians sometimes 
read like a Thurber version of a work by Samuel Smiles. 

Yet there was drama, almost tragedy, in Watts’ life It is only 
apparent, however, if his claims and talents as an artist are taken 
seriously ; if the long laborious hours in his studio are given prece- 
dence over those in which he lived or merely relaxed, entertaining 
young ladies. being petted by his patronesses, getting married or 
propounding moral ideals. While he painted, Watts enacted the 
drama in which he wasted his very great talents for the sake of a 
will o’ the wisp which he, after Haydon, called High Art, that 
intensely serious and elevated gospel which makes of painting a 
mere means to edification. The seriousness of Watts’ purpose makes 
his failure more instructive than that of other contemporaries of his, 
who equally misused their gifts in pursuit of less estimable ends, 
of social success or money ; the problem remains why he sacrificed 
his painting to an extraneous ideal, and why in this he was repre- 
sentative of his age, which encouraged him in his failure and 
applauded him for it. It seems probable that Watts himself was 
aware of his failure, though he could not analyse or correct it. His 
own modesty confirmed him in the feeling that something was 
wrong ; but he felt merely that he had attempted too much and 
not that he had attempted the wrong thing. Yet one would imagine 
that the difference must be clear to anyone who compared the 
admirable portraits with the absurd allegorical fantasies on which 
his fame was based. 

Mr. Chapman touches on these problems, but only in passing, 
and then hurries on to more serious subjects such as marriage, flirta- 
tion and home life. In this he may correctly judge the taste of 
his public. His publishers also praise him for his “freedom from 
the bias such as distorts the portraits in Strachey’s Eminent Vic- 
torians.” At momeats, however, one longs for a little of that bias, 
which was the effect of Strachey’s passionate interest in his victims 
and their age; or of that malice and mockery which are a tribute 
to their importance and significance. There was more to Watts 
than an engaging little man who fascinated female visitors, painted 
good portraits, aimed at the Grand Manner and became an O.M. ; 
but it does not appear here. GorONwY REES. 


The Normandy Campaign 
First Tide: The First account of the Allied landings, D-Day, 
June 6th, 1944, and of the Normandy Campaign. By Alan 
Melville (Skeffington. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue sub-title of this book is rather misleading. Mr. Melville deals 
with the events it indicates little more adequat@ly than at least one 
other war correspondent. His record is not sufficiently superior to 
entitle it to be called the “ first account.” Indeed, he had never the 
opportunity to describe what someone will one day—the full scenario 
of D-Day and the campaiga that was built upon it. War cor- 
respondents, as indeed the author suggests on more than one occasion, 
take. their general picture from some Intelltgence Officer and see 
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for themselves, only a small vignette cf the battle. In the final 
analysis it is something quite different from a considered account 
they give us; but when they are really masters of their craft, what 
they provide is ‘unique and invaluable. 

Mr. Melville himself describes his limited role. He was serving 
in the Royal Air Force, and he gives “a purely personal account of 
one small part of our landings in Normandy on June 6th, 1944, and 
of some of the fighting which followed up to Falaise and the sweep 
through Northern France and into Belgium.” He writes his account 
in diary form, but fortunately does not maintain this method too 
mechanically. He starts, oddly enough, with May 22nd; and, of 
course, D-Day for almost everyone will ever be the actual hours 
of hope and suspense of June 6th. But, when one gets into the 
real story and becomes accustomed to the writer’s flippancy and 
personal digressions, it is not easy to refuse one’s keenest interest. 
Inevitably the limelight is focused on air affairs as far as they con- 
cerned the extreme left flank of the Allied front. But, as it happens, 
it was there that those almost incredible fighters, the 6th Airborne 
Division, took root and, in a sense, established the conditions under 
which the rest of the Allied troops could develop their strategy. 

It is accordingly an heroic battlepiece which Mr. Melville has to 
paint ; and if one cannot feel that either this or the larger canvas 
of the campaign are adequately done, at least this may be said: here 
is incomparable material ; sometimes macabre, sometimes humorous, 
sometimes over-realist and almost invariably interesting. There is 
one description of bombers attacking our own men that could 
scarcely be more poignantly done. There are fairly detailed accounts 
of the four great air bombardments. There is a glimpse of the 
Mustangs dealing with the German armoured drive at Mortmain. 
The Falaise incident is well described, not perhaps very satisfactorily 
from the purely military point of view, but with the eye of the 
man who saw the battlefielii when the battle was over and was, there- 
fore, able to check the results of the air bombardment. 

On the air side of the campaign there is much that has not 
appeared elsewhere, and it may be some time before it ‘more fully 
sees the light. The feeding of the 6th Airborne Division by air 
and the results of the great air bombardments will strike most readers. 
From these it appears that precision is not enough. It is what the 
eye does not see that the heart must grieve about, though it can now 
see an astonishing amount from the air. But what it cannot see, or 
at ali events see satisfactorily, is what precisely it is that gives the 
strength to this or that position. Thus, almost inevitably, one is 
driven to saturation bombardments, wasteful as they are. The results 
of these attacks are described very faithfully ; and, indeed, the air- 
men came to use their destructive force not only to drive out the 
enemy but also to impede his movement. That lesson was learned 
at Cassino ; but there is much in these descriptions that shows the 
R.A.F. always developing their tactics. In fine, this is a book well 
worth reading. It has not the morbid introspection of some war- 
writers, but rather that flippant, humorous, unromantic tang that 


appears to distinguish our own from the soldiers of other races. 
STRATEGICUS. 


The Problem of Hiroshima 


God and the Atom. By Ronald Knox. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


THE debate about the unannounced use of atomic energy to destroy 
Hiroshima—a debaie already raging among our quicker and more 
implicated cousins across the Atlantic—is admirably opened by 
Monsignor Knox. He has set out the intellectual, the moral and 
the practical problems raised by the bomb; has sketched their 
impact upon the faith, hope and love which are essential to human 
well-being ; and has shown on what terms the new situation may 
be faced. If on occasion his style ceases to be brilliant and becomes 
first bright and then jaunty ; if, and especially in the second chapter, 
his historical data are defective and his argument little better than 
special pleading ; and if in the last resort his book gives us instead 
of a synthesis (or even a “ sublimation”) an appeal for saintliness ; 
even so, it remains a fine and timely and seerching piece of work. 
Whether or no he is right in his remarks about the complete 
indeterminacy of atomic behaviour, is a matter on which it seems 
at present rash to dogmatise. That the recent developments in 
nuclear physics are in any case sufficient to create a new age for 
thought and a new sense of mystery for experience is obvious 
enough. That they destroy once for all the foolish truce which 
insisted that science and religion could each be confined within 
disparate spheres, must mean that for theology, and particularly for 


the schools which have set nature and grace in antithesis, there 
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must be some radical research into fundamentals. Many of us will 
be unable to share Monsignor Knox’s conviction that Scholasticism 
can face that task with confidence. For when he says (p. 26) “It 
is unfair to criticise the schoolmen for their indifference to the 
inductive process,” he must admit that they imprisoned and silenced 
their contemporary Roger Bacon, who was doing his best to show 
it to them. 

In his discussion of the actual use of the bomb he succeeds in 
making a statement which is at once uncompromising and unpro- 
vocative. Some of us cannot share his apparent belief that war 
could be so regulated and humanised as to be a gentlemanly if not 
indeed quite a Christian business ; and for us the deed at Hiroshima 
only differs from previous bombings because no clear warning that 
we had achieved the release of atomic energy and might be com- 
pelled to use it had been given. But by the fact of his moderation 
his indictment of the decd appears all the more impressive. And 
he draws the consequences when he quotes “ Little Peterkin,” and 
reminds us that the bomb was dropped by the two great “ Christian ” 
democracies (p. 117). : 

When he suggests that the human being of tomorrow will, like 
the atom. indeterminately and violently explodes there is no doubt 
some evidence to support him But the last three months make 
such a prospect less likely—or so we may perhaps assume. In any 
case, the point is of secondary importance. What is primary for his 
conclusion is that the chief characteristic of our age and the chief 
source of its catastrophes is the disappearance of belief in God— 
just this and nothing else. We may disagree with Monsignor Knox’s 
rather contemptuous reference to Henry Drummond; we may 
feel that in sneering at the restatement of Christianity in “ modern 
terms he is revealing his own very obvious limitations ; but, what- 
ever the cause and cure of our disease, he is right, utterly right, 
in insisting that our want is more “energy in the life of most 
Christian souls ” ; our want is more saints. C. E. RAVEN. 


New Poetry 


John Lane, the Bodley 


Poems and Contradictions. By Rex Warner. 
Head. 6s. 


The Dorking Thigh. By William Plomer. (Cape. 


Tus collection of Mr. Warner’s poetry includes poems selected from 
an earlier book published in 1937 and a new sonnet sequence. The 
miscellaneous poems are mostly descriptive in a word-weaving Gerard 
Manley Hopkins style: 


3s. 6d.) 


“Plover: with under the tail pine-red, dead leafwealth in down 
displayed, 

crested with glancing crests, sheeny with seagreen, mirror of 
movement 2 


Those not purely descriptive are mostly inspired by reflections on 
the times, which, in 1937, were seldom cheerful. 

The sonnet sequence shows new power matched with new 
simplicity and a sombre deliberateness which sets them apart from 
the earlier work, for one recognises here that imaginative force which 
is the core of his novels. Two sonnets are outstanding: the first, 
describing boyhood which: 
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“Suddenly sees all love lie like an ocean 
glistering, seen from a headland, sees all good 
in loving, says* ‘O sun, let down your hair! 
Be bare and shining, roads that go to the mountain! 
Shiver, you fountain trees! My love is kind, 
a flashing dove, a wind, a glow on the water, 
and here is the distant light that flows from the moon,” 
and the second, describing resignation in disillusion: 
“I recognise the stars that are not mine, 
the important stars, the civilising light 
by which io steer the boat and mark the day: 
I see them beyond the fury of the sky, 
shipwrecked and rolled from wave to wave of night, 
sinking I see the certain fire and say: 
“There are the useful stars, and here am I.’” 
These poems by Mr. Warner, good as they are, do not strike one as 
primarily poet’s poetry ; they are poems written by a writer for whom 
poetry is, however well handled, a second instrument. 

“These satires,” says Mr. Plomer in a prefatory note to The 
Dorking Thigh, “ are concerned with points in human experience at 
which the terrifying coincides with the absurd, the monstrous with 
the commonplace.” There is successful Grand Guignol in The 
Dorking Thigh and The Self-made Blonde ; successful mockery in 
reflections on Cannes in 1938: 

“The rich, how rich they smell! 

Their, jewels glint like stars, 
Splendid with plunder, 
Fragrant like cigars 


and real malice in The Philhellene and The Playboy of the Demi- 


” 


World. Again, not poet’s poetry, but some good verse with a sting 
in it. SHEILA SHANNON. 


Cycles of Art 


Dutch Painting. By J. B. Manson. Flemish Painting. By Emile 
Cammaerts. (Central Institute of Art and Design Publications. 8s.each.) 


NOTHING is harder to achieve than the complete resumé of a country’s 
art in twenty-five quarto pages, even if one is aided by forty repro- 
ductions in monochrome and some rather poor colour plates. Mr. 
Manson contrives to get through the inevitable catalogue of painters, 
inadequately represented by a few over-familiar works, more enjoy- 
abiy than is usual, in this his last book. A point that strikes one 
is the unusual capacity the solid Dutch citizens had for allowing 
their greatest masters to die in abject poverty, a higher ratio I should 
think than in any of the other countries who have produced great 
schools of painters. Another interesting characteristic of Dutch art 
is that, in view of the fact that Holland’s power and influence was 
maritime, its art was extremely insular ; painters who went abroad 
either failed to react to the change of scene or else succumbed to 
disastrous influences, particularly in Italy. The same may be said for 
German and Flemish painting, though in these latter cases a few 
giants who went abroad were already so mature that they remained 
unassailed by the softening sublimities of some Mediterranean masters 
and the classical heroics of others. The intimate and simple tradi- 
tion of Dutch art has had a great influence on European painting, on 
our own as much as any. The Norwich school and Constable were 
in part descended from the Dutch landscapists. Chardin owed a 
debt to Holland, and from Holland via England came many of the 
origins of French nineteenth century painting. Yet the whole of 
Dutch art, judged by European standards, is the preduct of a single 
century. Flemish art was in essence pre-Dutch, in that Flanders and 
Holland can only be properly separated after 1600, and then the 
difference is founded upon the religiou: rather than the territorial 
separation. Protestantism is the essence of Dutch art ; Catholicism of 
Flemi$h, and the great period of Flemish art, the period from Van 
Eyck to Pieter Breughel, was over before the Catholic Spaniards were 
driven out of Holland. 

Flanders in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was a considerable 
but rather vaguely bounded area, as Mr. Cammaerts points out, com- 
prising several different races, and it has even today two distinct 
ianguages. In a sense the words North Alpine Gothic more precisely 
describe this art than any national title. The two great centuries 
of Gothic art in Flanders were the two centuries of the high Renais- 
sance in Italy. In my own view, Flanders was Italy’s equal. With 
an abruptness even greater than that of Italy, the source appears to 
have dried up. Rubens and Vandyke stand out as single figures, and 
then all is over. Both Mr. Cammaerts and Mr. Manson do their 
best by the centuries that follow the “ Golden Ages” of their re- 
spective countries, and both hold some brief for contemporary 
Flemish and Dutch art, but with the exception of isolated figures 
such as James Ensor in Belgium, Jongkind and Van Gogh in Holland, 
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602 THE SPECTATOR, 
there is no One in evidence especially in these publications worthy 
of much consideration. An economic explanation comes pat to the 
tongue, but is it sufficient to explain the strange phenomenon of the 
cycles of artistic vitality which nations pass-through, and the complete 
emptiness which follows them? 

The production of the two books leaves something to be desired ; 
the plates in “ Flemish Painting ” are divided into irritating sections 
by subject rather than by period. The books will be of use as 
primers, but there are already a considerable number of such 
generalisations on large slices of the world’s art. The publishers 
might be encouraged to specialise a litthe more, and produce volumes 
at the same reasonable price as these on individuals and individual 
MICHAEL AYRTON. 


aspects of schools. 


The Voluntary Services 
Voluntary Social 
16s. 


Survey. 


Nuffield College Social Reconstruction 
(Methuen. 


Services. Edited by A. F. C. Bourdillon. 


Tue editor of this important volume and its numerous contri- 
butors have been well aware of the fact that hardly any problem 
which confronts the future of British social administration can 
claim greater attention than that of the probable effect of the 
extension of State-administered social services on the future of 
that proud British inheritance: the voluntary social effort. 
Thousands of persons connected, sometimes for the best part of 
their life, with voluntary social services, are asking today how far 
their own institutions will be absorbed into the State, how far, 
as an alternative, it might be expected that even after such a 
development a permanent up-growth of new voluntary social agencies 
will be necessary to fill unforeseen new gaps and needs, and how 
far some of the present organisations will have to remain, as their 
work could and should never be attempted by the State and its 
bureaucrats. To answer this question it would, in the first in- 
stance, be necessary to know what is the present scope of the 
voluntary social services in Britain. This was the fundamental pur- 
pose of this study written under the auspices of the Social Services 
Sub-Committee of the Nuffield Reconstruction Survey. Unfortu- 
nately, it has been characteristic of all books hitherto published 
on this subject that they covered only a small, however important, 
part of the vast and complex field ; this was the case with Miss 
Macadam’s New Philanthropy, with Constance Braithwaite’s The 
Voluntary Citizen, and W. Blackshaw’s The Community and Social 
Service. Again, this deficiency is felt with this new study. It is 
painful for the critic to record this, for the editor in a most laudable 
outburst of objectivity has herseif enumerated the large number of 
gaps which this investigation leaves. An impression is given, for 
instance, “of many organisations, but no estimate appears anywhere 
of the actual number of these bodies which are in existence. . . . Again 
whole departments of activity have been omitted. . . . The o dest 
and the largest of the voluntary social services—the hospitals—are 
omitted altogether.” But in spite of this admission the question 
may be asked why it should not have been possible to give at least 
a list or summary of all the important voluntary social services, by 
groups and otherwise, mentioning and stressing their practical sig- 
nificance, and, where possible, indicating how far they have been 
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unable to cope as comprehensively with their tasks as should appear 
necessary in the light of modern social progress. 

he reader, then, of this study has to content himself with a 
number of monographical contributions. These are of an excellent 
type, and the General Editors, G. D. H. Cole and A. D. Lindsay, 
may be congratulated on the splendid work done under their sponsor- 
ship. There are important essays on the welfare of children, of the 
blind and the deaf, on the development of case-work, on voluntary 
youth organisations, on holiday organisations, on organisations to 
meet the need of the countryman ; there is a detailed description and 
analysis of voluntary organisations in Bethnal Green, and a particu- 
larly interesting essay on Citizen’s Advice Bureaux (written by the 
editor, Miss A. F. C. Bourdillon), which should be studied in con- 
junction with the short essay on Legal Aid published in an 
Appendix. Taken together all these essays will make this volume an 
invaluable aid to all students of modern social development for a 
long time to come. Here and there, and particularly in the short 
contributions by the General Editors, a suggestive attempt 
is made to review the problem of voluntary social aid 
on the broad background of its historical significance. When, 
however, in that connection, one of them stresses’. the 
fact that “we all know how much modern democracy owes to 
the Puritans of the seventeenth century,” one is tempted to recall 
that puritan policy was definitely anti-social in the modern sense, 
that it destroyed a system of public assistance which had been 
carefully built up by State and religious initiative in the sixteenth 
and the first half-of the seventeenth century, and replaced it by 
such evil inventions as the pauper funeral or the workhouse. Puri- 
tanism did not produce, but necessitated voluntary self-help. It 
is to be agreed that “the problems of the voluntary social services 
as this book revealed them are the fundamental problems of demo- 
cracy.” This being the case, the authors would have done well to 
urge that in any future State services the persons for whose benefit 
these are devised should not be deprived of their democratic 
privilege to participate closely, and critically, in their administration. 

HERMANN LEvy. 


Fiction 


By G. P. Griggs. 9s. 6d.) 


The Readiness is All. Hamish Hamilton. 


Bedelia. By Vera Caspary. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 

Dear Baby. By William Saroyan. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 

It May Never Happen. By V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

Best Stories of the Sea. Edited by Thomas Woodrooffe. (Faber and 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


THERE are two themes in The Readiness is All, separate but closely 
interwoven. The one is the character sketch of Rupert, Lieutenant, 
captain of an M.T.B., tall handsome, black-bearded, confident, first- 
rate at his job, first-rate at rugger, first-rate at chasing girls: not 
entirely an admirable character. The other is the character sketch 
of Peter, Sub-Lieutenant, short, not handsome, no rugger player, 
envious of his captain, nervous and over-anxious in his work, un- 
expectedly gallant in crisis, unbelievably bad at chasing girls. This 
contrast (it is hardly a conflict) is maintained throughout the whole 
action of the story, which begins with an engagement off the Dutch 
coast, and ends magnificently with a most exciting battle. During 
the few days between the two Rupert is on leave, chasing girls. 

The Readiness is All is an obvious story, but it is well told. The 
general public is not intimately acquainted with the midnight 
behaviour of M.T.B.s, but in the description of the two sea battles 
there is no moment which is not clearly seen, or which fails to hold 
the attention. The centre of the book is weaker. With the same 
good eye, Mr. Griggs draws pictures of night-clubs and restaurants, 
and gives an all too plain account of Rupert’s leave in London. But 
Rupert’s adventures with the girls are neither as interesting nor as 
convincing as his adventures at sea, and Mr. Griggs gives too much 
space to them. Particularly is it a technical error in the art of novel- 
making to allow Rupert to recapitulate to Major Hillington (a good 
character sket€h) the amorous experiences of the previous twenty- 
four hours. The major enjoyed the information, no doubt, but the 
reader has already heard all about it before For these reasons The 
Readiness is All sags a little in the middle. But it is a book which 
will be enjoyed because of its straightforward and accurate descrip- 
tion of work in the Navy. The boredom, the hardship, the cold, 
the close quarters, the power and the glory: it is all here, neither 
minimised nor accentuated, but set together in just proportion. 

The path of the crime mystery is so well trodden and has been 
followed by so many clumsy boots, that any delicate walker deserves 
immediate recognition. A large blue bow is awarded to Vera Caspary 
for her new story Bedelia. This is not a machine-made mystery, nor 
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The milk is already ini’ 
HORSICKS 


Qaily 
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does the author write like a mechanic. The plot makes sense. The 
characters are well drawn. And there are no red herrings. That 
there are few suspects and not much mystery is nothing. Bedelia 


is something much better than a crime story. It is a crime novel. 
Most crime stories are essentially improbable. Here is one which, 
at the expense of mystery, is entirely convincing and eminently 
shocking. Stories of real crime—the stories of Seddon or Green- 
wood or Smith—are quite frightening enough without any added 
mystery. Bedelia is such a story. It is not a murder romance invented 
for the pleasure of jaded puzzie-solvers. It is a sober report of the 
real thing 

The short story is written nowadays in a bewildering number of 
different stvles. There is the straight variety, the trick, the extrava- 
gant, the humorous and anecdotal, the intricate and significant, the 
plot-less, the character-study. Some of William Saroyan’s writings 
are near to one or other of the last three sections, but most of his 
work falls into a category entirely his own—the story-essay it might 
be called. There is a story of a sort behind most of what Saroyan 
writes, but it’s his style not his story that matters. Some writers 
are praised for writing with the simplicity of speech. Saroyan .writes 
with the swift simplicity of thought. The sentences stream across 
the paper as they run through his head, and some of it is near to 
poetry. There is a great sénse of speed in his new book Dear Baby, 
and when he sets such an art to the description of a motor-tour 
“Highway America”) the words rush past at the speed of ex- 
perience “On into New Mexico. The highway dips every half-mile. 
Dips are cheaper than bridges. Into Arizona. Stafford for the night. 
In Arizona we improvised on themes of Armenian folk music, and 
finally put words to something called Automobile, Automobile. This 
was sad, but wonderful, going ninety miles an hour and looking. 
The hills, the valleys, the streams, the trees, the rocks, the towns, 
the people. The heart chanting, ‘Aye rakh!’” Then as the car 
slows down and the swinging landscape steadies—‘* Down the 
American highway into the valley of home. ‘Home,’ my cousin 
says. In the valley he bursts out laughing. ‘ Hey, look. The vines.’ 
(I’m looking. Don’t worry. I’m looking.) It’s a beautiful country, 
but the most beautiful thing about it is that it’s just like every 
country in the world—on account of the people, most likely.” 

The stories of V. S. Pritchett depend upon a different quality. 
His are chiefly character studies—pictures of people. He does not 
often write for the snap ending, but when he does the character 
study still remains more important than the plan—which in Mr. 
Pritchett’s stories is rarely the plan of a neatly rounded plot, but 
normally the plan of some particular incident. It May Never Happen 
is like a book of reminiscences by a man who has known many 
strange friends, rather than by one who has known many strange 
experiences. This method of story-writing makes for fine character 
drawing, but, taken together, the various encounters do give rather 
an effect of calculated shapelessness. On the one hand the reader 
accepts the characters with delight; on the other hand he never 
quite feels that he has heard the best story about them. 

Besides these two interesting books there is a fine anthology in 
Thomas Weodroffe’s Best Stories of the Sea. It is really an 
anthology of sea literature, for besides stories by Conrad, O. Henry, 
W. W. Jacobs and “ Bartimeus,” the book contains the tale of Bligh’s 
open boat voyage, a passage from Moby Dick, a contemporary 
account of the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers, extracts from the jour- 
nal of a seventeenth-century naval chaplain, and many other excellent 
things. V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz. 

I. Greene, U.S.A. (Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 
In his introduction to this book General Fuller rightly says that few 
readers can be expected to wade through the whole of Clausewitz’s 
book On War. Here they will find a selection of passages chosen 
with the object of presenting the gist of Clausewitz’s thought in his 
own words. The translation used, as far as I have checked it, is the 
old one by Colonel Graham as revised by Colonel Maude and not, 
as one might have expected in a book edited by an American, the 
new Jolles translation. Unfortunately, too, the text is presented 
w.thout the commentary needed to understand this difhcuit and 
somewhat obscure author. It might aiso he objected that the title begs 
a question ; what exactly is meant by calling Clausewitz’s thoughts 
“living”? Probably General Fuller puts his finger on the real im- 
portance of Clausewitz’s work when he reminds us of its influence on 
the development of Prussianism and Nazism. He might have also 
noted its influence on Communist political theory, for both Engels 
and Lenin were students and admirers of the Polish author. 





Presented by Lt.-Col. Joseph 
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THE 
“THE SPECTATOR ’’ CROSSWORD No. 354 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on uesday week, 
January 1st. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.} 




















ACROSS 8. This critic ought to have hit the, 

» : ; 5 mark. (6.) 

1. Early vehicles for mechanised infantry. 9. That open space in Spain. (s.) 
(13.) ; 14. There are many concrete examples of 

9. Step again. (Anag.) (9.) his work. (9.) 

10. The head-man should go straight. 16. Take aturn in a_ trigonometrical 
{S.) term (9.) 

11. He has the modern era appearance. 17. It sounds a little earlier than the V- 
{5-) : sign. (6.) 

12. She was relieved. (9.) 18. Is sun up to the south-east? (7.) 

a3. Bungling. 7.) . 19. Literary parasite, yet valuable. (4, 3.) 

15. “ Liberal shepherds give a 20. “‘ Others ———— our question. Thou 
name. (Shakespeare.) (7.) art free.” (Arnold.) (5.) 

17. + one does with the help of clues. 22. An example of political word-making. 
é* .) 

19. Returning, it interrupts Russell, the 23. Urben aspect of an anvil. (5.) 


poet, and a dog follows. (7.) 2 
21. Tonic ales, (Anag.) (9.) SOLUTION TO 
23. Musical drive. (5.) CROSSWORD No. 352 
24. He may or may not feature in the ‘ 

cinema theatre. (5.) i 
25. Just a line to a girl. (9.) 









26. Ir makes even the most thrilling 

writing seem dry. (8, 5.) 
DOWN 

2. It should not contain all one’s assets. | 
9.) 

3. Saul’s G.O.C. (5.) 

4. The opposite of, so to speak, 
draughty. (7.) 

5. Perhaps he would have been collared 
if he had been collared. (4, 3) 

6. “ Nevermore alone upon the ——— 
of my door Of individual life.” 
(E. B. Browning.) (9.) 

7. It sounds the right car for a_ re- 











union. (5.) 


SOLUTION ON JANUARY 4th 
The winner of Crossword No. 352 is W. T. Woop, Esq., 12, Leyburn 
Grove, Shipley, Yorks. 












Crean yan all 


MORNING 
PRIDE 


BRUSHLESS 
SHAVING CREAM 


Wholesale Distribucors— 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C! 
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Exports 


In 1938, British exports amounted to over {£470 
million, but in the post-war years this large figure 
will have to be greatly exceeded if the nation is to be 
able to pay for those imports on which its standard of 
living depends. 

If you have any financial problem connected cither 
with the production of goods for export or with the 
financing of shipments, consult your local Bank 


Manager, who will be only too pleased to assist you. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: $4, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.5 


BRANCHBS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 




















There are 800 children being 
cared for and trained in our 
Homes and Training Ship. 


PLEASE SEND HELP TO CARRY 
ON THIS WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING 
President : Admiral of the Fleet, The EARL of CORK 
and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 


Some vacancies exist in the Homes for boys aged 84 to 12. 
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y The Oldest Canadian Life Office 


produces 


RECORD-BREAKING FIGURES FOR 1944 


The Canada Life Assurance Company looks back, with 
pride, on 98 years of service, and with particular gratification 
on the figures which it is able to publish for 1944. In many 
departments these constitute a record in the Company’s 
history. This sound and satisfactory position has been 
attained by the exercise of a far-sighted policy that has 
guided through the years and points confidently to the future, 
The net new life assurances completed in 


the year amounted to ... aie sen aii £13,479,147 
(Of this £1,677,117 was written in the 
United Kingdom and Eire.) 

Payment to policyholders and annuitants 

and sums paid as a result of death claims 

totalled . ‘ £4,882,762 


The rate of interest earned on the funds of 


the Company was 


he om _ a £4 7s. 2d.% 
The assets at the 3lst December, 1944. 
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amounted to... cos oe es e £65,843,298 
Assurance in force, after deducting re- 

4 assurances, amounted to ; ...  £170,856,064 

\ 

6) Established 1847 

¢ Assets over £65,000,000 

y} Head Office tor the Britis ada life 

8) 9, CHARLES I STREET, (ane 

¢ London, S.W.|! ASSURANCE COMPANY 

) 

y} War Emergency Offices 

x Haziemere, HiGH Wycomee incorporated m Canada as Limit 

e BUCKS. Liability Company 
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Frances Anne (Fanny) Kemble, famous English 
actress, a member of the talented Kemble family, 
was born in London. She made stage history 
when she appeared as Juliet at Drury Lane 
Theatre at the age of 20. She inherited her 
dramatic ability from her father, the talented 
actor Charles Kemble. She was a niece of the 
famous Mrs. Siddons, and a grand-daughter of 
the actor-manager Roger Kemble. 


LINGFORDS 


FAMOUS 
BAKING POWDER 
1861-1945 
Famous in the Homes of. England lor more than 80 years 


JOSEPH LINGFORD € SON LTD. BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM 
: OTHER LINGCFORO PROOUCTS 
Lingfords Strawhserry Custard. Ling 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


IT is now clear that those who hoped that the dollar loan agreement 
would set the stock markets on fire were thinking wishfully. So far 
from showing exuberance, markets have been distinctly dull and 
turnover has fallen off. For this disappointing performance two 
factors are mainly responsible. One is the fact, often emphasised 
here in recent months, that current yields, judged in relation to the 
political and industrial background, are so low that there is no 
longer any justification for a further rise in equity prices except on 
a highly selective basis. The other factor underlined in public 
discussions of the dollar loan is that this country is faced by a grim 
struggle, in the course of which the Government’s planning is likely 
to result in only the slowest recovery of so-called luxury trades. I 
am not quarrelling with what I feel sure the Government, will want 
to see done and not done. It is important, however, that one should 
recognise the investment implications. 
GILT-EDGED AND GOLD 


The optimists of the gilt-edged market have had to adjust their 
views to the fact that sterling is to be a free currency in the world 
market, so far as current transactions are concerned, within twelve 
months of the loan agreement taking effect. Although Government 
control on external capital transactions is to remain in force, and, 
indeed, is to be strengthened in the near future under a new Bill, 
it is clear that the freeing of sterling for current trading and financial 
purposes is not likely to make the Treasury’s task any easier in 
regulating the cost of money in this country. All the same, I should 
regard this as a long-term rather than a short-term influence in the 
gilt-edged market. Some time during the next few weeks or months 
Mr. Dalton will renew his onslaught on interest rates and I shall 
be surprised if he is not successful in gaining fresh ground. 

The other section of the market for which the loan agreement and 
Bretton Woods have definite implications is the gold share group. 
It has now been definitely stated that there is to be no revision of 
the current dollar-sterling exchange rate of 4.03 dollars to the pound. 
That means that any hopes there may have been in some quarters 
of an early rise in the sterling price of gold must be abandoned. 
Such hopes were never seriously enterta‘ned in responsible quarters 
and, in my view, should not have been canvassed in support of gold- 
mining shares. What is now important is some assurance that the 
burden of taxation on the gold-mining industry, especially in South 
Africa, will be reduced. If and when that assurance is forthcoming, 
there will be a solid basis for an improvement in this section of the 

A BANKING DEVELOPMENT 

The formation in recent months of two new financing corporations 
in the home field has demonstrated the adaptability of British depesit 
banking to the new needs of borrowers, actual or supposed. A 
similar development in the Colonial field takes the form of the setting 
up by Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) of a new 
offshoot to provide medium-term finance in its territories. Only a 
glance at Barclays Bank (D. C. and O.) balance-sheet is required 
to see that this bank, like so many others, is suffering from abnormal 
liquidity. Advances amount to little more than I1 per cent. deposits, 
over 80 per cent. of which are now represented by liquid items. It 
is not difficult to understand that in these circumstances the directors 
should be anxious to make what contribution they can to stimulating 
productive enterprise in the areas served. Recognising that much 
of the kind of finance required is not the short-term accommodation 
which is within the province of a commercial deposit bank to provide, 
the directors have taken the bold step of forming Barclays Overseas 
Development Corporation. 

This offshoot will have an authorised capital of £5,000,000, of 
which £1,000,000 will be issued to the parent bank at a premium of 
50 per cent., thus enabling the Corporation to start business with a 
Reserve Fund of £500,000. Wide powers of operation are to be taken 
and as the Corporation may borrow or raise funds as required from 
other institutions or from the public, it is clear that if the demand is 
there business may develop on a substantial scale. From the broad 
standpoint of Colonial development this move deserves commenda- 
tion, while from the narrower standpoint of Barclays Bank (D. C. 
and O.) depositors and shareholders there can be no ground for the 
slightest misgivings. In relation to the bank’s deposit resources the 
capital to be employed in this new field of finance is very small 
indeed. As to the effect on dividends, there should be little difference 
one way or the other. In the long run, some return should be forth- 
coming on the capital invested, but in his statement Sir William 
Goodenough makes it plain that he is not looking for any quick results. 
The venture is assured of strong backing and shrewd management. 


YiiM 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 








NEW OVERSEAS CORPORATION 





THE ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) will be held at 29, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., on 
December 28th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
William M. Goodenough, Bt., circulated with the report and accounts :— 

Turning to the balance-sheet, the figures once more show expansion— 
current, deposit and other accounts having increased by about £39,000,000 
during the year. This is a repetition of the familiar trend of the war 
years, but we have to remember that war conditions prevailed during 
the greater part of the period under review. Cash and money at call 
are higher, and represent a slightly increased proportion of our assets, 
while advances remain at much the same figure as last year. The recent 
changes in interest rates in London must react upon the bank’s future 
earnings, but it is difficult for me at this stage to say how much we are 
likely to be affected. The earnings for the past year reflect very little 
change, and we have made a further addition to the reserve fund. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


In my statement last year I referred to plans for Colonial development. 
We. in this bank, have not been idle. I do not think it would be right for 
me to attempt here to develop in further detail the argument put forward 
in the circular relating to this new venture. You will realise that we are 
breaking new ground. : 

The corporation should become a factor in overseas development, 
particularly in the Colonial field, although I wish to make it clear that its 
activities are not necessarily. confined to what are generally known as the 
Colonial territories. Some of the other areas served by the bank, which 
are in a more advanced stage, already have financial organisations designed 
to secure the provision of capital for local enterprise ; their needs con- 
sequently are likely to be met very largely through other channels. The 
question of developing the more backward territories and raising the 
economic level of their peoples is, however, a subject of outstanding 
importance at the present time, not only for us in the bank but for this 
country, to whom the peoples of the Colonial Empire must look for a 
lead towards the improvement of their conditions of life. 

The chairman has also circulated a letter to shareholders, from which 
the following is an extract: — 

For some years past, your directors have been considering in what way 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) with its unique ex- 
perience of overseas banking and its extensive branch system, could 
further the economic development of territories in which it is interested. 
They propose to form a new corporation, “ Barclays Overseas Develop- 
ment Corporation, Limited.” 

The authorised capital is to be £5,000,000, of which £1,000,000 will 
be issued in 100,000 “A” shares of £10 each. These shares will be 
paid for by Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and allotted 
to the bank and/or its nominees at a premium of §0 per cent., thus 
enabling the corporation to commence business with a reserve fund of 
£500,000. The approval of the Capital Issues Committee has been 
obtained. The Corporation will have a separate Board of Directors. 
The registered office will be at 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. The 
Corporation will take wide powers under which to operate. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


Although the Corporation will work principally through the numerous 
branches of your bank, which will act as agents where required, the 


* granting of financial assistance will not be conditional upon the transfer 


of the relative banking business to Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas). Indeed should the activities of the Corporation expand 
to a considerable degree, it may become necessary to form local com- 
mittees in overseas territories and possibly also to raise funds locally, in 
which event, the co-operation of the local communities and banks would 
be welcomed. 

By reason of the nature of its activities in a field of finance hitherto 
inadequately covered, the work of the Corporation should become of 
increasing interest and importance. Owing to the specialised and dis- 
tinctive character of its business, there should be no question of com- 
petition either with your bank or with other commercial banking institu- 
tions. On the other hand, it is confidently expected that the Corporation 
will be of ultimate benefit to all, by reason of the stimulus which it should 
give to local enterprise and development. 

The policy of the Corporation will be to develop its business gradually 
on lines likely to promote the economic well-being of the various com- 
munities. It will welcome any suitable opportunities which may arise to 
co-operate with the appropriate Government Departments in the further- 
ance of development schemes which the authorities may desire to 
encourage. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 








ANNUAL MEETING 





The 120th annual general meeting of the proprietors of The National 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, was held in the bank’s head office on the 
13th instant, the Most Hon. The Marquess of Zetland, K.G., P.C., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., the Governor of the Bank, presiding. 

The Governor said: The assets of the Bank have attained to a new 
high level of over £87,000,000, the significance of which may be better 
realised if I mention that the corresponding figure in 1931 was £35,000,000 
and in 1939 £47,000,000. Profits show an increase of £4,000 at £269,000, 
surely a modest figure on a turnover running into thousands of millions. 
These profits, to which falls to be added the balance of £91,000 brought 
forward from the previous year, making in all £360,439, have been allocated 
as stated in the report in the following manner, namely— 


, To Reserve Fund (raising it to £2,100,000) .. £100,000 
BUPRRION TRI cits a scesxicencsasesscdscies 10,000 
Trustees for Officers Pension Fund ..... ... 50,000 
NE IE “MIND cies dcdessicentecnenvasaca 10,000 
PRPs, SINR SUE ov icvcenvnccoescdssensnctiieienxae 102,900 


leaving £87,539 to be carried forward. 

Deposits at November Ist stood at £71,710,000, showing a gain of 
£7;,000,000 in the year, while notes in circulation remain at just over 
£9,000,000, the first occasion since the war that practically no expansion 
falls to be recorded in this item, which continues at about three times the 
pre-war level. On the assets side the first-line liquid assets amount to 
no less than £27,000,000, apart from £9,000,000 in treasury deposit re- 
ceipts, a very comfortable position, to say the least of it. The bank’s 
portfolio of British Government securities is shown in the books at 
£37,000,000, a figure well below market value. Advances in support of 
trade and commerce and industry stand at £10,000,000, showing a small 
increase over last year’s figures. Bank buildings and heritable property 
appear at well written down figures. You will observe that the Bank has 
participated in providing the capital for the new company, Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation, Limited, which has been formed for 
the purpose of providing longer-term facilities for industry than it is 
the province of the Banks themselves to furnish. From these comments, 
and from the figures before you, it will be apparent that the directors 
have every reason to be satisfied with the liquidity, soundness, and 
strength of the Bank’s position, a position which bears evidence and 
promise of its readiness and ability to assist and encourage legitimate 
and well-founded enterprise throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 

The Governor concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
the payment of dividends at the rate of 16 per cent per annum, less tax, 
on the Consolidated Capital Stock and of 5 per cent. per annum, less tax, 
on the “A” Stock. 

The Governor, Deputy Governor, Extraordinary and retiring Ordinary 
Directors were re-elected, and the auditors re-appointed, for the ensuing 
year. 








For all insurance needs 
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LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Head Office: | DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON (Chief Office) : CORNHILL, E.C.3. 
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! this course Jeal. Ott 
in Jo lism, Story writing c Reduced fee Free 
advice from :—Prospectus Dept LONDON ScCHOO!. OF 


JourNALISM, 57, Gordon Square. W.C.1. Mus re 
| PERMALINE 

) A delicious and digestible Bread 

Ask vour Baker 

MUDDIFORD, near Bernstaple In 
>) own grounds of 150 acres, the amenities of a good 
of a delightful private house. 


Excellent meals. Tel 


yer 


the advantages 
Billiards room 


hotel with 
Rough shooting. 
Shirwell 62. 

*ANCER sufferer, 52445. Poor woman separated from 
( husband. School daughter and is dependent on 
son in Army. Net income for two £1 00 per week. 
Needs extra nourishment. Jewellery gratefully received. 
NATIONAL Society FoR CANCER Reier 2‘ S,’ Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 

(USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Hear & SON LtD., 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
W.l 
Please state size, 


| }AMASK TABLECLOTHS wanted 
Motcombd St.,, 


quality and price. NICHOLSON, 14, 
1 


s 
| ELICIOUS VINTAGE CIDER & PERRY supplied 
in returnable 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks. Stamped 
addressed envelope for Price List. Orders for Christmas 
should be placed NOW.—TxHe Corswoitp Crper Co., 
11, Clarence Street, Gloucester 
| UTTON ,ONE- WEEK SHORTHAND. 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d 
first lesson to S. R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 
I: YASTBOURNE. The Caithness Private Hotel, which 
4 is well known for good cooking, warmth and comfort 
visitors for week-ends or longer stays at 
terms. Apply ManaGceress. Tel. East- 
bourne 2418 


{EDE RAL UNION, a membership organisation which 
I has worked since 1938 for World federation, needs 
Write to the Secretary, Federal Union, 
London, S.W.1 
Trust Lrp., 8, 

London, W.1 


Learned in 
in stamps for 


will welcome 
special winter 


your support 
8 Churton Street, 

YINANCE.—REGIONAI 
I: New Bond Street, 
REGent 5983 


Clifford Street, 
Telephone 


I: YOR ¢ hristr mas. 40 British Colonial STAMPS. - ata- 
logue 15-. Fine Modern Used 10/-. VE 
Box 364 
| EAL & SON are ‘now able to undertake the AL- 
rFERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & SON 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


Three to nine bed- 
to £2,500. Con- 
R.A! Rayn- 


and garden or field. Up 


HO SE required in country 
ooms 
M. BuxTON 


veniences not necessary.—G 
ham Norfolk 
NTERESTING BOOK ON BIBLE 
the “ time of the end” by A. Mct 
Cover, 60 pp. 22 o.f.—** Prophecy,” 77, 
CAMBRIDGE 
ANTERN SLIDES.—Retired lecturer offers Trovel sets 
heap.—Enquiries to HAWKINS, Braithwaite, Keswick 
EARN RUSSIAN, easily, rapidly andefficiently by the 
RS RN RUSSIAN method of tuition. Prospectus 


PROPHECIES re 
all Wallis. Paper 
Glisson Rd 


from Barseau Russian Postar Course. 8, Courtfield 
Gardens, Kensington, London, S.W.5 
BUOKS WANTED.—!I Ca Hat, 


Mor RN 
i Lrp., Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C 
o send u wo GU y's 


\ Y HAT I must remember 
| Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 


needs —Appeat Secretary. GUY'S HOSPITAL. London 
S.1 


Down Hotel, near 
Fishing, between Moors and 
Comfortable beds. Fully 
Otterham Station 205 
2EN tor the winter and spring. LEK BAY HOTEL 
( ) Sunny and sheltered position. Rooms available trom 
December 17th onwards at reduced terms.—JOHN HAMIL 
TON, Lee Bay Hotel, Lee, near Iitracombe, Devon 
pLEASE HELP US TO MAINTAIN WIDOW aged 
85, who iost her home through bombing. She is 
now VERY FRAIL and NEEDS CARE and ATTENTION 
(Case 291) Appeal “S”, Distressep GENTLEFOLK’s Arp 
Association, 74, BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 
> ‘ II —This Christmastide please think of the 
R patients in The Royal Cancer Hospital, 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind, and send a gift, as much 
as you can afford, to the Secretary, The Royal Cancer 
Hospital (Free), Fulham Road, London. S.W.3 
es MIBREVE SHORTHAND, new rapid music-from- 
" voice script Aids composer set tunes swiftly and 
compactly. 2/3 post free from CHas. SeeriG, 19, Hilldown 
Road, S.W.16 
nw MALL engravings framed and unframed of Mrs. Thrale, 
" later Mrs. Piozzi—10 - and 7'6.—PENNANT HENBLAS 
Sr. ASAPH 


~ PAIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE 
" tamily (irrespective height of bedrooms) if 
DAVY installed Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
ToHN Kerr & Co. (M chr), L-rp., Northwich 20. Cheshire 
w! AMPS. Inexpensive collections in single countries at 
, investment prices irrespective of Cat. values List Id 


CORN WALL.—Wilsey 
i Launceston. Shooting, 
Sea Good cooking, own farm 


heensed.—WaHittTInGcHaM. Tel 


l 
"ORTH 


certain tor you and 
Automat 
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| VY PE WRITING undertaken Novels, short stories 
‘| 20 vears’ experience. Moderate charges 
Box No. 339 
r oe : ! large white epskin rugs, unused, £6.6.0 
| act HovMEs, 99, Boscombe Re ad, Sou id-on-Sea 
YE AR a RI STAURANI1 I e Place 
w" een Portman Street chard Street, 
n Open yn til Excellen 
continental cuisin ms and 5'- or 36 
No house charges vkable MAY. 512 
Waytarers Restaurant has accommodation for meetings 
receptions, banquets, etc for maximum 100 with or 


without catering. Apply as above 

W EBSTER’S New Internauviia 
edition, required new or 

condition.—Box 374. 


Dictionary, latest (2nd 
first class, secondhand 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
N Exhibition of Art Work by the pupils of Clayesmore 
School will be held at Selfridges from 31st December, 
1945 to llth January, 1946. Clemence Dane will open the 
Exhibition at 2.30 p.m. on the 31st December. There will 
be about 120° exhibits comprising an age range of from 
12 to 18 years 
RCAUE GALLERY, 15 Royal Arcade 28, Old Bond 
J Street. Old Masters Painting and Sculpture. 
Schools of Siena, Cologne, Valencia. Antwerp. Venice 
December. 10-5, Sats. 10-1 
YARLY English Watercolours. Exhibition now on 
I view at Heav’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
Me‘ RCURY fHIS WAY TO THE TOMB! THE 
SHADOW FACTORY For dates, times, etc. 
enquire Box Office (PAK. ¢3700). 





\ INIATURES painted trom photographs. Exhibitor 
j Roval Academy. Specimen sent. J,” Northway 
Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
PETER JONES GALLERY Water Colours and 
Drawings by Enid Grierson, 10th December—4th 
January. Daily 9—6, Saturday, 1 p.m. First FLoor, 
Sloane Square, S.W.1 
rEYHE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 13t-134, New Bond 
| Street, W.1. WATERCOLOURS AND DRAW- 


GOUACHES by KATHARINE 


Sats. 10—1 


INGS by Crem COLLINs: 
Cuurcnw. Daily 10—5:30. 





APPOINTMENTS 


vacancies advertised below relates to 
Control of Engagement Order of 


None of the 
anyone to whom the 
1945 applies 
invites applications from men, British only, for 

> the post of Mustc Director, Midland Region, 
Birmingham he holder of the post must have a wide 
knowledge and experience of music in general He will 
be responsible for all music programmes broadcast in the 
Midlands and will implement the B.B.C.’s music policy 
in that Region [he post is administrative and does not 
include conducting The present maximum salary of the 
post is £1,250 per annum There is also a cost of living 
bonus of £44 4.0 per annum, and family allowances 
should be 


Applications with details of age and experience 
sent to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. and must be received not later than 7 days 
after the appearance of this advertisement 

».B.C. invites applications from men and women, British 
| » only, for post of Assistant, Music Department, 
Entertainment Division The work involves the prepara- 
tion of musical programmes, particularly orchestra. Candi- 


dates should have a thorough and extensive knowledge of 
the orchestra repertoire and practical experience in music 
Salary not more than £450 per annum rising to a maximum 
of £600 plus cost of living bonus of £44 4 0 per annum 
and family allowance. Appointment to unestablished 
staff ; entry to permanent staff subject to late: consideration. 
Applications with details of age and experience to APPOINT- 
MENTS Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, must 








be received not late: than seven days after the appearance 


of this advertisement 
pELFAST RICHMOND LODGE SCHOOL.— 
) Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 


MISTRESS of the above named SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, recognised by the Ministry of Education, 
Northern Ireland. Salary and conditions according 
to the Ministry’s Regulations. The successful applicant 
will be expected to take up duty in time for the Autumn 
Ferm 1946 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 


scale 


to whom applications (eight copies) and copies of testi- 
monials should be sent before Ist February 1946. THe 
Secretary, Richmond Lodge School, Malone Road, 


Belfast 
*HURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD 
Applications are invited for the post of Headmaster of 

Churcher’s College (founded 1722), at present an assisted 

School, which will become vacant at the beginning of the 

Summer Term, 1946. Candidates must be Honours 

graduates of a British University. The number of boys 

is 351, including 111 boarders, and in March, 1945 there 
were 139 boys aged 15 or over. Salary in accordance with 

Burnham Scale 
Further particulars may be obtained frofm the Clerk to 

the Governors, Mr. Percy C. Buriey, 8 Swan Street, 





Petersfield, to whom applications should be sent, together 
with copies of three recent testimonials not later than 
19th January, 1946. 


~~ GEORGES SCHOOL, HARPENDEN. Wanted 
, as early in 1946 as possible man or woman teacher 


of Biology up to Higher Certificate standard. Games 
will be a recommendation. New Burnham Scale. Resident 
Post, but rooms can be provided for a married man. Apply 





to Headmaster 














1945 

‘ HU MOU RED young graduate, 
( I «a*mobbed ry Do anything, go 
any! Offers or suge ed.—Becx 370 
ATt’’ SOLK EDUC ATION COMMITTEE 
; | ene 

COUNTY MUSIC ORGANISER 

Apr tions are mvited tor the post of County Music 
Organi er in the administrative co Sound know ge 
of c trum work essential and experience 
of ors in schools and work with volunt 
soc irat jualifications. Salary £500—{ 
Lov aanum with travelling and subsistence. F 
of ap iication and conditions of appointment will be 


forwarded on request and should be returned to the unde 
signed not later than December 27th, 1945 
W. O. BE 


Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, 
Stracey Road, Norwich 
‘om QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


County 


CHAIR OF EDUCATION. 

The Senate will shortly proceed to the appointment of a 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCAT ION_in_ the University. 
The salary attached to the office is £1200 per annum with 
pension under the F.S.S.U. The successful candidate 
will be expected to take up duty on Ist October, 1946, but 
if he is on approved national service he may be allowed 
to defer doing so until he is released from such duties, 
Nine copies of applications and testimonials should reach 
the undersigned on or before 3lst March, 1946. Further 
particulers may be had from RICHARD H. Hu NTER, Secretary. 

YHE London Federation of Boys’ Clubs invite applica- 
‘I tions for the joint appointment of a Resident Warden 
and wife at their Country Training Centre, at Amersham, 
Buckinghamshire, to be responsible for the administration 
and domestic arrangements, but not for training. Joint 
Salary £350—£400 per annum, plus full board and accom- 
modation. For further details apply to the SECRETARY FOR 
TRAINING, L.F.B.€ 222, Blackfriars Road, S.E.1 

TNIV ERSI rY COLLEGR, OXFORD 





The College will shortly proceed to the election of a 
FELLOW anpd PRAELECTOR IN ECONOMICS, 
qualitied to teach for the examinations conducted under 
the supervision of the Board of the Faculty of Social Studies 
Further patticulars may be obtained from the Master 
Applications must reach the MASTER not later than 31st 
January, 1946 
[ TNIVERSITY COLL —_— Mai TAL MEDICAL 

SC 


invited for the post of SECRETARY to 
University College Hospital Medical School. Candidates 
should have had previous administrative experience, 
preferably in an academic sphere. Salary at the rate of 
£1,000 per annum, with superannuation 

Applications, accompanied by such evidence in support 
of his candidature as the applicant thinks fit to provide, 
and giving the names of three persons to whom reference 


Applications are 





may be made, should reach the Dean, University College 
Hospital Medical School, University Street, London, 
W.C.1, by 31st January, 1946 
EDUCATIONAL 
FOR GIRLS in «4 new and un 


NEW CAKEER 
A crowded protession Parents 
PRINCIPAL 


and Guardians are 


nvited to consult the THE LONDON SCHOOL 


or Exvecrricat Domestic Scrence. L1p. Interesting 
unexpensive courses, leading .o Wet L-PaIp APPOINTMENTS. 
Imipertas Cour, Basil Street, Knightsbridge. London. 


5S.W.3 ‘Dem SP .—Kens. 2537 
FTER DINNER SPEAKING. In six lessons I can 
teach you how to be really successful.—Details from 
Hitary F. Pace (Mr.), 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5 
Fro. 4778 
MEMORY FEAT evulgated. How to recall from 
A memory in any sequence, any set of Fifty miscellaneous 
articles after they have been read once only Simple and 
requiring very iirle effort. Instructions given by the 
originator (a di ploma holder in one of the professions). 
Immense Practical Value for Speeches, Exam. Work etc., 
and provides Entertainment for Parties. Apply for com- 
plete instructions for performance of this Memory Feat, 
enclosing a stamped-addressed foclscap envelope and small 
fee of 5.3 (no further charge whatever), to Monomark 
BCM/’/LOGY. 2, London, W.C.1. 
YRENCH. Ital. corres. courses 
I: thogough method.—Box 363 
pENDLEY. 


F ADULT EDUCATION. 


by author. 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE O 


WEEK-END COURSES AS FOLLOWS: 
December 22nd to 27th. INTERNATIONAL CHRISTMAS 
Trapitions. Christmas tor people from other countries. 
Carols, Mummers, Music. Trips to local places of interest. 
Art, Music, HANprcrarts, History, 


Classe. in Drama, 


CURRENT AFFAIRS, LANGUAGES 
Terms 30/- a week-end 3 guineas a week. 


All particulars trom the SecRETARY. Pendley Manor, 


Tring Tring 2302 

USSIAN Classes by professional teacher. Russian 
R University Degree.—Tel. :—FRO—3341. 
rgv,HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorre, M.A. (Cantab.). Accom- 


modation for a students. Heath House, Lyndhurst 
Terrace, N.W. Hampstead 7228. 
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